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Preface 

The . goals of this monograjdi 'eire )5asically practical •> We do not 
intend to develop an extreinely scholcirly presentation cind analysis of 
all. of the material on parent education, do intend, however, to 
provide the elementary coianselor and other interested professionals' 
with some basic information abou,t several models of parent training.^ 
In addition to this basic information whi®f -can be viewed as primarily 
an overview, we hope to provide some practical considerations which 
will be of assistance to professionals institutingiparent educa.tion or 
parent counseling programs at the local level* We also include a 
bibliogifaphy at the end of each section that will provide further 
information specific to a given model. ^ 

No counselor or other pupil personnel specialist ^hould be' expected 

to be competent to carry out a program of ' parent education on the basis 

of this monograph alone • We eire assuming that all persons setting up 

parent-education programs will have had approprifeite professional training 

in some of the skills that are seen as prerequisites to particit)ation 

in a counseling program. Various models of counseling disagree as to 

Jihe nature of the basic skills, and we make no attempt to deterinine what 

t 

they should be for a given counselor in a given setting. We do 'assirni 
that some type of training program has certified or will cext^^ that 
'the counselor has at least rudimentary skills^ .^"^ ^ ^ 
We follow as much as possible the' same online' or presentation with 

/ / iv U • 



1. History 

2. Basic Assumptions 

3 . Goals ' ' ■ ' 

4. Trcdning Procedures 

5. Training of Trainers 

6. References and ^sources ^ * 

Ihe history/ basic assumptions and goals of each of the major models of 
parent education are presented so that peirent educators or prospective 
parent educators csm determine the model that best fits their personal 
styles and best meets the needs of their |>articulaf settings. In this 
manner/ Ifhe parent educator can operate as a mo3^ informed consumer of 
\ theories and training procefiures. . . • 

The prijtiary exception to this outltr^involves the section dealing 
with Training of Trainers. Very few of the models givetepecifics^ on ^is 
point, re,st4ting in gaps "in^ the outline. ^ These gaps represent deficien- 
cies in the literature. 

The chapter titled "Guide, for Getting iSoing" deals with issues that 
arise when a parent education program is started. These are issues that 
need to be considered by every parent educator regardless of theoretical 
orientation. Our general siSggestions for parent educators h,xe included 
rrrtHTs s^ectionT Suggestions relating to specific models of paiTent edu^ 
cation ire presented at the time *the model is reviewed. -'^ 



Chapter I • 
Introduction 

Definition of Par^t Education * ' . , 

Prior to' the review of models and techniques of parent training, 
s^nve t^pe of consensus on the definition of the term "parent training" 
must be reached. We are aware of the complexity and difficulty of the 
various tasks of being a parent. For the purposes of t^is monograph, we 
use abroad definition of "parenting" tfhat covers all responses, activi- 
ties, akd skills involved in child management, child rearing, parent- ^ 
child communications,' and general care of a child. We are wdll aware* 
that this definition is vague. We are .also aware that parenting skills 
are glearly a function of -a number of variables such as innate and 
reflexive responses, .social and personal Values, ^nvirbnmental circum- 
.'Stances, and a multitude of less obvious vciriables. 

Since we are unable to define^parenting even to our own satisfaction, 
we are hesitant to define "education" or 'Ittiining" (the terms will be^ 
used synonomously through this monograph) . We shall proceed with a simple 
definition of parent education 'the formal attempt to increase parents ' 
awareness of and facility with the skills of parenting 

One might well ask why anyone would attempt to influence such a 
conplex "naturally" occurring skill 'as parenting. One response to suc^l ' 
an inquiry is an analogy >used by Lamb and Reidy (1975) comparing the 
complex tasks of parenting* and speaking. Most peoj)le, barring* some type 
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of spe^al situation, learn to parent. Listening to those around us as 
well as to ourselves corifinris^the opinion that some people are clearly 
.better speakers than otters. There a5re a number of articulatory errors, ^ 
repetitions, substitutions, distortions, dysf luencies, and other diffi- 
culties demonstrated in speaking. With a task as complex as speaking, 
various degrees of these problems as well as particular skills can be 
observed in each individual. 

- . . % • • • 

The complex task of parenting is similar since we can observe parti- 
cular skills or lack of skills. When particular deficits in speech ar^ 
identified, services are available in many community agencies such as 
schools for the ^improvement or remediation of ^e problem. Screening 
projects are often instituted fo identify children early so tiiat they 
cau start to develop within th6 normal ;or acceptable ^ange. In addition 
to individual remediation prograids, we often find speech and language^ 
development programs provided for all members of a group. ' Such programs 
are often viewed as a means of facilitating development as we«rnas-serv— 
■ JLng a preventive function. 

Parent training has similar goals. Increasing parenting sfljUls in / 
] members of ^ the community, early identif icJitipn of those with particular 
needs, and'lthe reinediation#a|^identified problems are the general goals 
of all references reviewed for this monograph. Profess iona-ls working^ 
with childr^ and families .have in facrt identified areas of parental 
functioning that appear to be related to children's functioning, -mese' 
professionals have accepted the role %f intervening in a situation to 
increase the level of parental functioning in specific parents and dn 
the broader community of pcurents. * 



i 



Caplan (1964) speaks' of the various types of prevention of mental 
illness. Caplan's model of Primary, Secondary, and Tertiary prevention ' 
can be applied'to the general area of professionals working with parents- 



Most, interventions directly involving par.ents in the mental health of . 
'their children ^ocus. on dealing with the parents of children who have 
been identified as having particular problems of mental health. Working 
with identified problems is Terjtiary Prevention. Some programs in mental 
Health foc\£& on working with 'parents in the early identification of their 
children's mental health problems. Th^se projects fit into the level of 
Secondary Prevention-;^ — Primary Prevention projects, involve parents in 
presenting mental health problemp.^ Our review of the literature identi- 
fies very few attempts to provide Primary Prevention. Bie three excep- - 
tions to this deficit are found in affective education (Cottingham, 
1973) , elementary counseling with a developmental focus (Lamb and 
Deschenes, 1973) , &nd the parent training movemeat that has had periods 
of growth and decline over the last 90 ye^s (Brim, 1959^ . 

Distinction between Parent 'Training and gierapy 
The goals of therapy aod training. are similar and overlap in some 
areas, but there is a distinction between them. The distinction is as 
^ important for parents as it is for the professionals providing both, 
services. Lamb ^d Reidy (1975) present the following table to delineate 
this distinction: * ' / 
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Pareat training is r 

!•« training in child management 

2. study of i-ssu^s involved in 
normal child development 
• 

\ "3. ^±raining* ih cdtamiani cation 

^ §gt±jb^— ttfitf ccromxinication 
/ analysis' , * 

4. based on the assiunption that 
• specific skills are related 
to one being a "better" parent 

• ' 5. time limited* and usually short' 
term , ^ 

6. task oriented 



Parent training is not : 
1* parent psychotherapy 
2. marital covinseling 



3. primarily a way of helping 
the parents re-live .their 
own childhood 

*4. a place for parents to can- 
plain about their children 
and "kids today" 

5.- long term, and expensive 



6. person and relationship 
oriented 
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Therapy ^typically focuses on the affective domain while educatibn and 
training work with the 'cognitive. " Oherapy usually implies' aa existing 
internalized problem; training jdoes npt. mere^^fe, of coi^se, parent 
trainee and therapists or covinselors who would disagree with some of 
these .distinctions . It is important for coxinselors and parents to clar- 
ify the goals and procedures of both training and' therapy. B6th parties 



to the implied contract between parent and trainer or par'fen^and thera- 



pist must agree on goals ^ procedure^ and values. 

Christensen (1969) suggests that parents be viewed as people who * " 

need to learn and hot people who are sick. Since they need to learn, 

• ' \ • • '1 

education and not therapy is the most appropriate approach. - If one 

agrfees with, this position , it i^ .entirely fitting for school prof essioA- ' 

i ' • 

als to i^cXade;par^ni:Jaducation in -their pfograins. 



. ^ Histpry of Parent Training * , 

Lstorically, it can be assumed that, the -first parent training, in * 

the /human race was children's observation of their parents? elpgaged in 

the'aonplex skills of parenting. Training if as informal and ac'ccmplished 
♦ • * - • • .« • 

by means of chilTdren identifying with, modeling fnpoi, arid imitaldng 
significant pcurenting adults in their enviroiinent. We»can fur^er 
assume tha.t the first attempt at formal pcorent training took plape after 
hgmjans deve looped sufficient communAcatij>n skills for grandparents 
other members of the group> to give -suggestions to their children con- 
ceriiing the* raising of g;:andchildren^ , . - 



^ From this rudimen^ai^ beginning, peirent training progressed to the 
ancient Greek and Reman saglfes, commenjjing^^astutely on the rearing of 
future citizens. Hhe first historical reference with direct 

■. ' • . tr • ■ • . 

j relevance^ to contemporary parent training is Education /for 

1 • ^ n ; . . 

^ Child Rearing by Bjpim (1959). ' bAd\'s history, of parent training indi- 
cates that evei\^tlj^gh there were appeirently ^ctive peorent training - 
programs in Europe during the eighteenth century, interest in this 
country canie.into focus dUring the early part of .tl^e nineteenth century • 
Brim notes several magazines appearing between 1830 and 1850 ( Mother's 
Magazine , Mother's Assistant , and Pai^ent's Magazine) which evidence 
interest during this period. He cites other writers interested in the 
history of j^arent training who have traced group meetings of parents in 
America as early as 1815 ana ^'mat^mal Associations" meeting throughout 
the 'country around 1820* He identifies the Child Stuc^ Association of 
America, founded in 1888 as- the Society for the.Stud^ pt Child Natulre, 
as the oldes't Itoited S|:ates flroup with a con tinUi/ng parent education 

> focus. The National Congress ^of Parents anJi Teachers, founded around 




the beginning of the twentieth century as -the Congress qi ^^phexs ^ ^ad ^ . 

\- * ' ^ . ' • : >'?V'^' ' • \ \ 

, ^ an\exprSss purpose. of educating parents in child development*^ Bie years 

. ^ ' - between 1920 an& the early 1930 'a, ^rim notes r were particulaCrly active. 

^ During this period' various^programa. sprang up, and parefit ^^du^atj.on 

; " *becine^ pirofessionalized 'du6 tQ,&e availability of privafe and govem- 

^ Btent ponies* ':SoUrce3 'cS'-^fimding diminished i;i the mi4(ile tp late :1930*;3/ 

and the.ifield suffered a setback in professional activities* Bf£m*§ 
- *" -1 * * * ■ • 

work includes, a list! of thirty-six national ^organizations which specify 
" ^ % parpat edu^a*a^anias:.a*'goal. ^ / ' 

N This brief history from Brim's work is presented to give a perspec- 
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tive^on the field of parent training-parent educatioh which indicates 

* C - ' , ' • 

that even though a number df counselors, counselor educators , pupi,|^^r- 

<,sonnel speciajJJLsts , and other social and personal interveners feel they 

^new field Vheh th^y deal with parent tredning, they are 

.in error. Others have been there previous ly» t- ^ 

Rationale for Parent Training 



Part o£r the rationale for parent tr£Lining is illustrated by the 
• * ' ' ' . ^ 

^ previous analogy between speaking and patenting. ^Professionals and 

others responsible for the well-being and development of children have 
taJ^n'.it upon thems'elves to engage in vaijious .levels of prevention of 
mental disorders mtich the way other responsible, child-agents* have dealt 
with issues of speech arid Ictnguage developmen.t. In a sense, the movement 
\ ' of coiahselors into the area of parent tredning* is entirely consistent 

with the emphasis on child. advocacy proposed by^ the White IJpuse Cpnfer- " ^ 
ence on Children and' Youth 1970* - . 

- - Waggoner (1970) ; in his .presidential address to the American P?ychi- 

' ' • \ * ^ i \ " , . *^ 

a^ria Association, gave several recommendations to his colleagues 
* • . ' 



. -Ixeg^Dding preventive psychiatry. Two dealt directly with panent train- 
ijng..,He suggested developing a training progra^ for potential parents 

in high school and college^ and establishing counseling centers for 

»' ' 

parents seeking advice. »^ 

Several writers tak^ .the position that wdrking with parei>ts\is an 
appropriate function for counselors. Lamb and Descbenes (1973) make 
this point when outlining the role elementary school* counselors. 
^ Mcpehearty (1968) expounds on the position that counselors would be 



spending .their time much more efficiently by .dealing with the caretakers 
of children r.ather than with the individual children who appear to have 
the most severe jprdblems. Ihe. position is essentially one of pragmatics — 
J J ^xisin^ .CQunselprs-in task^ \m^e they can perform the greatest ^ood for 



.the greatest number, in his posi;tioh pajM^r on the direction of counsel- ' 
ing in 'i:he 1980' s, Berdie (1872) suggests counselors ^3 tact working as .\ 
applied behavioral scientists, facilitating individual deve4.opment ^by 
working with a focus larger than just the child. Working with' students, ^ / '"■^ 
parents, families, teachers ahd administrators would* help provide _ f-" r > 

■■ ' ; " ^ . ^ ' .■ / : ■ 

experiences to prdmote individual development. - ^ . 



fiheingol4^(1973) , a specialist in child development/ takes ^l^e 



/ 



position that up until now psycliologists (and, i5pecialists in behavioral 



scirehces)^ have given little pr9ictical assistance to parents. .IJ^jr ^ ^-^^^^x^^Z^ 



studies are preseiited'in the literature btft lx%^iX^ jLi Q^^-^isi^ck-X^^ 



^to offer in response to the question, "What jc^you ^tel^^^ -■'^Jr^ *^V' 

raising my children so ^at they have a better chance pf growing up ;;;^,r- 

^ • • " 

without problems and reac^hing theiz: potential?"^ Rheingold holds that ' . /.V^-" 

enough, information is now available to answer this and similar questions, ^ 

a^d she encourages professionals to accept the responsibility they,ha\^e ^ ' • |/ 

in thi^area. ^ ^ * ^ . - 



More than twenty years ago Gruenberg <J^52) Addressed several issues 
" ' ^ • ' ^ ' • . — • /• 

of parent trailing. Eveti at^ tiiat' time parents were being bpmbarded by 

conflicting advice- about rais?lng children. According to Gruenberg^ s 

pVediction, parents jyouliJ l&ok to.fhe school for collaboration m child 

developnent and in es-J^abli'^hing a higher quality relationship between 

p^en^ and children. "Criit^erg suggested that schools assume a joint 

responsibility in tdii^' process rather thai! "^f ear that by engaging in^such 

activities they ,are taking away the respo^xsibility of -the! parents. 

Even teadiers ate.^u^ggestij^g'^ that counselors (elemerttary in this 

case) Should have more contacts,. ^'itl^^ according -to. Masih (1969). 

Teachers surveyed fe3,t tiSat couhselits -should see .parents ^ individually 

and, in .groups and should^spend pbre pude fallowing up .cases with teacher 

aj^^'p^r^nt con^cts. ^ " ' 

/ ' •. -^-^ ' ^ ' ' ' ' ' 

' ./^Ha^lSon U968) foiind'that 92% of the parents surveyed felt that 

*•■ A- - . ' >• ' •' 

.the>- couijselor could ext>ept ta have the parent and -child follow through 

.■r.. ■ ^ . ■ ■ : ^ 

lon-'piMs ^'^reed to by all tjiree .parties . This implies a close vforkmg 
,'relat?.onship^png.the three parties which is not limited to parent 
training" but- cou^-^e come a crucial aspect of it. • 

■'. . Gamer andWerr^>j;i968) completed a survey of approximately 50b 
I mothez's of children in graces 1-6 to.^find^soutri^^ources of child care 

i'nf Drma^:4.on and services, 2) types of information an^ sei?viees they 
.-'receive,. 3) types of serviG,^s they>e^d. The majority ^of nfatiiers' ind'i- 

cated that they received most of' their information fram^^ily and 

friends.' Approximately .one- third indicated that they needed more inior- 

j'vmatipi? on school and education. Approximately half of^the mothers 

■' •■ ■ ■ s ' / 

•Mnd^Lcaied that discusaion.' groups would be the preferred means of 



.pbtairvifng^such information and sei^ices* ^ these findings indicate that 
services in ithe. school program could be added or expanded to meet these 



n^eds^. 



Another r^tionald for parent training is found in research litera- 




ture that ir^dicat^s such tradning is 'beneficial. The amount of , research 
on the effectiveness of parent training is extremely small/ considering 
the ^Pftount of attention given the area currently and in the past. Like 
most areas in which child advocates and social interveners afe working, 

/■ * ♦ 

little 'attention has been giv^n to evaluation of the intervention. 
References giving empirical demonstration of effectiveness ar^ presented 
later ;Ln the monograph under the* type of theor.etical Aodel appropriate 
'foi^the training used. / 

Data presented by Pigott (1969) provide a brief eican^le of an empir- 
ical rationale derived from an experiment. Fifty i^der-achieving boys 
iris were the subjects of this study^ Ihe children's parents saw 
pounsel^ for fifteen weekly half-hour sessions. Fi/ty-four per cent 
of the experimental group improved, 23% remained the same, and 23% 

regressed. vW^the control group only 19% gained, while 30% stayed the 

^'^^ ^ 

same, and 50% went down in performance.. Accordingly, Pigott concludes 

^ \ 

that the approach was effective. , 

iKus, several major rationales can be seen for the provision of 
parent' training*" services: 1) helping parents intervene when their child 
shows signs of emotional disturba/ice, , 2) helping ^areats recognize early 
signs of emotional disturbance so that. early intervention is possible, 
3) helping change environmental situations and stresses so JJiat emotional 



disturbances in childreri are less likely to occur (these three are from 
jthe prevention of mental ill?)ess model described by ,Caplan) , 4) various 



"Tprofessionals specialists agree that Jthere are, sufficient inftonation 
and' skills aval now that relate to assisting parents in helpi^ng 

Children to develop as fully poss.ible, 5) teachers*^ are"* s%gestin^ 

\ • ■ • ' ■■' ■ '\ 

that counselors become involved in thi^ area, 6) parents 4.^4^^^''^ - 

they desire information on child development and their ^ole in. this^^ 

' ^ ' ,~' . ^ • * , ' 

development, 7) some studies indicate that parent training is effective, 
. \ ^ 

8) parental involvement is good public relations policy in a number of 
areas, 9) working with the parents as well as the child give'fe the 
counsielor a better "picture of the child's total environment 10) there 
is some evidence that work with parents brings about better results than 
work with the child as the only target, and 11) working with parents fit§» 
well with the current focus of counselors spending more time in "consul- 
tation" rather than in direct contact with children. ^ 
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liogical and natural^ consequences ?; Family meetings or goiincils? ^ 
Encouragtoent? These may be* new terms', but they are essential to 
counselors using Adlerian'^methods in parent-education programs*. 
Teaching parents^ how to have "doiiocratic living" in the home is one ^ 
of the^most important lessons in this Sbdel. To actomplish the goal 
of democratic living parents lecirn how to encourage their children, 
to J^elei^te to children on ".an equal basis, to use logical and natural 
consequences more j^ff ectively and to understated ' the goals of children's^ ^ 
misbehavior. | ' ^ * * ^ 

V Chapter II f 

- , - . . ' ■ \ 

Adlerian Parent Education Center 



' . . * History \ , \ \ 

Alfred Adler devised this methodology in the early 1900 's. when he 
jftiblished hip defence of the curjfent work <3n\dreara interpretations. The 
article brought him and Freud together, and .in 1902 Mlef joined the 
Vienha Psychoanalytic Society. Adler 's main interest and concentration 
were in over-cotnpensation, with his views on grgan inferiority and com- 
perisation first published in 1907. As time went on he became mor^^*"' 
interested in the psychological and subjective reasons for man's behavior 
After World War I he spent his time organizing <:hild giiidance centers 
.which had great impact on education. , \ 

^ Adler worked at a time w^rt«^parents and educators were greatlyOi At. 
influenced by Freud and his followers* i^arents were feeling confused by 
differences between traditional methods of raising children and new ideas^ 
\)eing of f ered by Freud. All in all this seems to have made^^r a time 
\Aen parents were raising children without a definite,' consisterttf bet of 

guidelines or patterns. Due to the resulting confusion in-parents 

/ 

... ^ ^ ' y.-,. ^ 
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thinking^ there was much "hopping^V between the new approach and the^old 
approach (preikurs & Grey, 1968; Watson, 1963) . , ' ^ 

In the late 1920 's and early 1930 's Adler became knowi in the 
United, States. Perhaj^' the greatest gtronghold^or his teachings was ? 
the Chicago Guidance. Center., later known as The Alfre'd Adler institute, 
v^ich was* startled by *Df/ Rudolph Drei^cfurs., Until;?rhis death a year^ 
ago Dr^ikvirs had a majot impact on counselors and parent educators. 

.... - ^ ' ■ ' • ' ^' 

/ ' Basic Assumptions ^ * 

Some of Adler 's principles pc^r.ticularly pr^tinent to children and 

parents are discussed by JDreikurs, Corsini, Lowe, and ^onstegard' (1959); 

Dreikurs and Grey (1968);. Dreikurs, Gould, and Corsini (1974); and Watson 

(1963) . A summary of tlijese principles follows:" • ' ' 

• 1. Man is- a social being; even thi young seek ways to' be pa'rt.gf- 

family and other groups. 

2* Humans want to betsocialized; therefore,, their social 'interest^ 
becomes the most important facet of their striving. 

/ 

3. All behavior is purj^ive; man is a goal seeking organism. To 
understand behavior mid, actions,' you must know the goals. 

4. Each person creates a* life style which is a sum total of the 
attitude^, goals, arid beliefs he/she develops' to find hip/her 
pia(p or ^ achieve his/her goal^ , ^ ' ^ * 

5. ^T^e law of equality on which our so^?ffety is based demands recog- 
f nition of everyone as an equal: ^ " ' , , , 

* 6. With freedom carne^ responsibility. 

7. Cooperation is^ needed between family members, not permissiveness 
Cooperation cannot happen without accepting responsibility. 

8. Infants operate by trial. and error and begin to discriminate \, 
sets of responses. "They learn to kvoid pain and punishmentf^^nd 
'tp give response^j/hich bring them satisf action V^^py four tojsix 

' yea^ps of age, they have formed a concept of how they can find 
' their placfe^-in-the family. ^ 

9. We behave in accordance with* our expectations." 
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Attempts have been made to build a more d^ocr^tic society on the 
principle of equality. The upheaval of the 1960 's and 1970 *s was due in 
pirt to denial of equality to certain members of Society. No longer will 
women, non-whites or the young accept second cfass citizenship. Many 
traditions / rules and guidelines are no longer^ accepted; they are chal- 
lenged to bend and^change. Children openly question parents' authority. 
People are bombeurded by facts, figures and statistics which say the young 
are causing trouble fdr others and for themselves. Could the problem be 
that children have ffeeedcxn but not quality? Could it be that parents 



' are frustrated &§cause they are told to "buckle down" and "tighten up," 
while they see the 6ld author^ t^arism isn't working?; 

filementa^tv) schools are plagued with reluctant learners, children 
who are unwilling tp cooperate at lecirning. New tlpaching materials and 
methodologies are used, but^jr\any of the same problems still exist. Coun- 
seling has been included, in the ^^lementary school since approximately 
1965, hopefully providing chil(ipen with an .advocate in the system. With 
this development it, is increasingly clear that w^ must work with th^ 
significant adults in a child's life (Christiansen, 1969; Dinkmeyer, 
1973 (a)-; Lamb ^ Deschenes, 197^3). '.Since parents are recognized as an* 
importamt resource to professionals working* with children, it is ii&por- 



tant that parents be offered assistance and education in the skills of 
parenting. Parent education can be offered as -par,t of the on-^oing 
school .counseling program to help parents do a more effective job of ^ 
raising their children and to increase communication between home and 
school. 
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Goals ' k ' 

According to Dreikurs, et al. (1959) the "philosophy of parent edu- - 
.cation is to do unto othqr* as you- would^ have others do unto you." 
Since, parents, follow the examples of their parents befor^ them, rer-educa- 
tion is needed". We must help p^ehts becom? educators. One of - the goals • 
then is to help parents understand children, to know h(3w they think and 
to comprehend the motived for their actions. -Another -goal is to help 
parents imprcive the tuality of help they provide their children. Perhaps 
the. goal of, goals is to help parents relate more effectively to their 
children (Dinkmeyer, 1968) . ^ <. ■ 

■ .In Adlerian family "counseling (family counseling is the most common 
model of Adlerian parent education)', the overall goals are general; however 
the goals each family seta for itself are v,ery specific. Ihe general goals 
were mentioned above; examples of specific goals follow: _ 

• 1. Reduce the. number of fights between the children by making sure 
Mother or had does not. become involved. ^* ^ 

^2. Each person is responsible- for his or her dwn r.oom and belongings 
and therefore Mother doeS; not pick up after anyone. ^ a' 

3. All 'members share work chores on a rotating basis,. even the baby. 
Since goals-fbr each family are concrete, changes "iit family pattems^are 
observable. It would be easy to observe any of the three goals mentioned 
above. • ' - • . . .. ^• 

The family ha^ one'hundre'd per cent responsibility for selection of 
.goals. .-Che counselor offers suggestions such as, "How would it be if 

• this week no onfe. is " called by Mom or Dad to get ready for school?" If 
the parents are 'uncomfortable with allowing the children to be late> 

• another goal wodld be suggested; or- this one altered. Any family member 
may suggest a goal fot the family;. the leader makes suggestions in the 
"how" prpcedures. 
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Several delivery systems haVfe been devised for-A^lerian family • - 
counseling^, but they "have much in common wi€h one another. Parental 
familiarity wi^ the goals of children is important to all toodels. Of 
particular importance are the foxir goals of misbehavior which children 
use , find. a. place ia the family. Often the goals* are mistaken, and 
children do not gain the position in the feanily they most desire.. Hiese 
goals are '(nreikurs-, et;al., 1974): 1) to gain attention, 2) to demon- ^ 

strate power, 3) to punish or get even (retaliation),, and 4) to demon- 

! ■ ' ■ J ■ . ' 

strate inadequacy. * ' • ^ 



To gain. a position of strength in a family, a dhild will attempt 
many behaviors which have one of these four goals. ^^Ofie^llowing are a 
few examples: 



1, Throwing a. tantnmi in pviblic to embarrass -Mother and Dad shows 
your power as a child. 

* 2. When as a five yeeir old you demand help in dressing from other 

family, members you eire using inadeKjuacy to gain vdiat you want, , 

3. Two' siblings-star t-a-f-ight near the telephone when Mother 'is 
talking tp someone to get attention focused on them and away 
frcxn the j^one conversation. 

4, After having been disciplined a child starts a fight among other 
siblings which upsets what the parents aret doing as a way of 
getting even (^retaliation) v , ; , 



Learning the use of "natural consequences" as ^^jov^ter native to 
powerful control of the child is |uiother prirtciple of Adleriah parent 
Education. If pcirents can learn to allow children to experipnc^Qthe 
consequences of their acts, an honest and real learning situation is 
provided. Parents often do not allow this to occxu: becaxlse they feel 
the need\to protect the child and scold or punish;: instead^ (Dreikurs, 
1964) . Natural consequences do not need to be planned or structured but 
are a direct flow from the act as the" following •feican5>%^ 4 HustratS: 

V ..... ^ , . 



1. If a child continuously gets up late and therefore misses the 
school bus, the natural consequence is walking to school and 
bein^ late or, if it«.is a great distance, an unexcused absence 
from school. • v i 



2. A child who r^e^uses to eat his meals will eventually want a 
snack which is not. there.* All food is remoVed at the end of 
the meal and is not available again until the next .schedRiled^ ^.^-^ 
meal. • - ' 

Natural consequences allow parents to avoid a power struggle ISflth a. child 
by permitting the natural flow of events. It takes time to learn this 
skill and counselorls will need to ^ncourage parent beginners frequently. 

Parents also learn the use o"^ logical consequences. Dreikurs and 
Grey define logical- consequences as "situations where the consequence is, 
in effect, arranged by the parents or another adult ratJier than being 
solely the result* of the child's owi acts" (Dreikurs and.Gr^, 1968, 
p. 65) . An example is v the case of a pre-schooler who Wants' to.«run into 
the street to play . Ob^^iously a parent will not .allow the natural^on- 
sequence of a car hitting the child; however, one might make the clj?ild 
stay in the house or yard. The explanation would be made to th§ child 
that since he had gone 'into the street when asked .not to do so, he will 
now have to stay inside . *^ • P , 

Teaching parents to step' back' and avoid power struggles is ^ another 
goal. Hiis .requires a great deal of interpretation and re-interpretation 
by the^ counselor. * For manii^easons, jg^arej^^^ view avoiding power strugglej 
as "letti^g the 'child g^t by" and^feel "that makes me a weak parent." A 
counselor needs to spend considerable .time helping parents see .that hy^ 
withdrawing their attention from the inappropriate behavior they are be- 
ing stronger parents and will, in the end, be pleased to know that their 
children cannot "draw" them into a situatipn. ^ 



AS all' people '--'e^^ according to Ac^lerian 

philosophy, ahother goal of parent education is to gain their acceptance 
of ^eqijality , ^^^Idren are equal in their rights, responsibilities and 
decisioxts. -does not mean chilclren are the same. ' They are not as. 



big? they are npt as mal^ure . We must not confuse equality with sameness. 
We do not own otir children; as they grow, it becomes increasingly evident 
that they will and dO make deqisions, and accept or reject responsibili- 
.ties. ' It is important therefore to respect .children, as people from an 
early age and to allow them equal rights. 

A counselor who decides ^to try an ' Adlerian based parent education 
prqgrajn will want to*)^iow how 'best to apply these principles. Below are 
several mddels one can follow-*--^ — i — ^ \ _ * 

Training Procedures ^ 
Mother gtudy Groups , ^ / 

This model was> introduced by Dreikurs^and has been, used m many 

schools -aiid "agencies, ^group-of tensor so mothers meets, once a week ^ 

• 

with a leader to learn new principles for living Vith children. Meetings 
vcan be JieldNjLn members' homes, at school or in any other designated loba- 
tion. niey follow an ouUine or textbook which focuses on re-education 
of the -parents and not 'on counseling 6r therapy. Bie groups^ are dfeyelop- 
mental in nature rather than crisis oriented. Parents are asked to read 

* ^ 

assignments between meetings. oiiese) plus the experi^ces each parent 
.having, safe discossed each"we^ While parents gain mucH from their 
"readings, often the real insights are gained through 'discuss*ioa with one 
another. When parents discover theirs is not the only family in which 
Mother pleads, begs and Screamsi;, Father yells ahd shayply disciplines; 
anS the/children appear to be "in contr6l'" and getting their way, they " 



b^in to gain confidence in themseives and in the purposes of the group ♦ 

As-me^ers begin to con^ibute their experiences^ especially those which 

are fexamples of trying the new* methods of responding to children, many 
• ^ • » 0 • ' 

parents will relax and start to e^^eriment at home. v 

1 , • (' ^ - - ' ~ < 

>A ^!other Study Grdlip has a trained leader .who lends support and- 
assistance throughout the jstudy. The leader can answer questions about 
the^^ reading and, give examples from daily living to demonstrate a points , 

Perhaps a more important ro^Le for theileader is encouraging mothers to ^ 

^ ^ / • X 

try out tfie principles/ taking* specific problems and orutlining a plan of ^ 

action. An exampl^would be assisting a^'mo1!^er to list all the chores ^ 

aroundHii^ house and make a "work chart" for family^ members ♦ Another 

job fo^ the leader is to point out to mothers how .they play ih^to tS^^i^^^;^^^ 

* children"^ hands . For instance/ Smothers make rules 'such as ^,1 perspxis 7" ^ 

^^iist pick.^up their own bel^gings; howeve:^/ ijjey become tired of the tness 

and pick everything up/ thereby mkkii>g^tbe r^i^le meaninglejs ♦ , Children 

learn from this experien^ tha^ they; can outlast lAq^ and keep her idieir 

^lava. In^dtiher wbrdS/ the leader caiv^begin to show mothers how they ^ 

^ 'pi 

are in ccanparisbn to how they want to be. As group members become fami- 
liar wtth'varigtzs'patterns and traps they begin to sh^ this role with 

^ . ' ^ ' i - ^ ^ ^ ■ 

the leader*. " 



^e members f ran -the first Mother Study^Grp^lp often become leaders 

\ ^ ^ . ^ ^^^^^ ^ V ^ 

^of bthe^ groups/ particularly .if thi^s'is established >s a goal ^dr^th^ . 
first group and time is spent on learr>ing^to be- a leader ^ ^a^er, Study 
Group. does not require highly^ ski lied leaders. Part .of its success builds 
^n mothers helping^'^each ptSerr and the. text, can be used as a guideUne { 
^ f jor discussion. , . ^ ^ 



. Most Mother Study Groups use Children; The Challange written hyt - 

•V 

Dreilkur^and Stoltz C1964) as their text. Other possible references^^ are ; 

1. Raising a Responsible Child by Dinkmeyer and McKay (1973) i , 

2r. A Parent \s Guide to Child Pis cip line by Rudolph Dreikurs and 
^Loren Grey (1970)- • 

3. Discipline -without Tyranny by Loren 'Grey (1972). . . 

4\ iK>gical Consequences l^y Rudolph DfeiJcurs and Loren Grey. (1968) . 
Father Study Groups \^ 

Another ^odel of Adlerian parent education is father Study Groups- - 
using the sama format and text as Mother Study. .Grotiips^ Some basic differ 
enges observed by the first author while using this mbdel were: 

1. The atmosphere was less S9cial and^tiiore businesslike^^ Fathers 
wre cordial J>ut less' inclined-^ to engage in general conversa- 
tion. - . ,^ ^ .^ \ ^ 

2. !Ihe leader was challenged more t<yp eyidehce and proof of points 
\- being made. . • v">.<* ' c 

3. More time was needed to cover^gi:?;M'g .up^physl^]^ contr . 

4. A lot of discussion centered on--the p^cme^ of acjiievin^ a small 
amount of time at home. . ^ • : * 

The fathers were positive about the opportunity to: learn ,hii<? to bfe better 

. *. \ '* ^ V{ 

parents and pleased that someone at 'their chilj<r^ s<di6ol he^\^-ncluded 
them. The Grou^ appeared tcte fiiore ^successful ^Uh fathers wives ^ 

had also been through the. material. ' W- 

,,To provide groups fqr fathers, the counselor may need to worfc some;' 
evening time . It is highly important for the counselor/leader to recog-^r 
nize the uneasiness fathers feel with this kind of exercise.^ Many are 
struggling with th^ old role assignment of children being the responsi- 
bility of the mother. The leader must be prepared for som^J^^-ious , ^ . • 
challenges and c?annot be'- threatened easily by them. • ^ < 
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Couple Study Groups , - ' 

A third variation of the Study Group approach to Adlerian parent 

> 

ed\fcatibn has both parents attend at €he same time. The first author : , 
used the same format and text as in the Mother Study Group. Five couples 
were Invited for ten evening sessions in the counselor's offi'ce. At: 7 ; 
first members were reluctant to dife^i/ss any problems they were haying 
with their children. However, as they%oinpleted their reading assign- 
ments they saw that jiieir problems were common in families and they 
became more relaxed. .Another, hurdle for them Was to describe a situation 
without blaming the other%j)arent whiqh was a rule^ laid down in the begin- 
ning. Ohe grbup agceed. i-cf'f ocui^ on developing morf. effective styles of 
relating to their child^^ather than trying to determirve which parent 
was "wrong f^^""^ was intd^l^t:^' to. o.ete th^t aj father f rait; one family 
would listen very attentively to" a mother . from a second family describing 
a difficulty she was having, only to have hi^^wi£e say at the end that 
she was having the same problem and he never would believe her when she 
tried to talk about it. In other words, they were often better able to 
see tkeir own family's difficulties through another "family's description. 
Ohe greatest asset was that both parents could begin to change at the«/ 
s'ame time in deciding ne<«^jules, procedures, and policies for their fami- 
iaos .' One parent did not have to go home to convince' the other one to 
try some new things around the home. Parents could also encourage one 
another by pointing out improvements they saw at home. Group study^ 
helped parents begin to feel the sharing role of parenting; no longer 
did one parent feel burdened by the .responsibillt|iC^or alone in the job. 



Fagdly Counseling Sessions f 



r 



in this type of Adlerian parent education, all members of a family 
meet with the counselor at a school, guidance center, church or other 

r 

facility. Generally the counselor has all members begin by describing 
a typical day at their house. Who gets up first? Who statrts breakfetst? 



Who leaves the house ^irst? What other morning chores or responsibilities: 

are there? What grade is each of Jhe children in? How does each do in 

. f 

school? Who comes home 'first? What responsibilities are Jphere at dinner 
time? Usually the mother or father starts the description with other 
members adding thoughts and opinions as the description progresses. 
Often the parent will say scmething like "Johnny doesn't get up vrtien he 
is called." Johnny will then agree or disagree. 

Aft^r -twenty minutes or so of this interviewing the counselor inter- 
p views the children separaliely from their parents / asking questions such 

as: VWho starts fights at your house?" or "Who doesn't do their chores?" 
Many questions focus around how the children see themselves in relation 
to t^e- family group. Feelings of inadequacy, loss of power, being 
picked on appear during the d4^scussion. ^'^ext the counselor interviews 
the parents alone to hear them ^esoriBe how they see things at hone. 
Often parents feel one child is causing them the most concern. Parents 
V are concerned over a child doing ipoorly at school, one who doesn't do 

anything he/she is asked, one who eeeM 1:oo qixiet ana alone. Bie coun-/ ^ 
selor gives them a couple of sugge^feio^ ifb see how they might work at 
their house. The parents' response give's the covmselors some feelj^ng 
. tot how flexible th^^arents are -andi what they might feel comfortable 

\ trying. ^ . r 
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Finally, all family meiobers are called together agai^. I^e counselor ^ 
presents or discussesswhat he/she sees as. some of the problems they should 
be working on, explaining how he/she heard these things from the chil- 
dren's and parents* descriptions. An example might be that Mother has 
complained the children do not come home in time for dinner, arriving 
late and wanting, to eat. A new approach would be' that Mother ^ives notice 
to all members as to the time o^f dinner, serves dinner to whoever .is at 
heme, and clears the table when they finish. Late arrivers can either go 
without dinner or fix it themselves kas well as clean up all dishes and 
pans. Another example might he the toys, books, and clothing left ground 
the house, which Mother unsuccessfully has asked be picked up, and which 
she eventually picks up herself . A new approach might be' that anything 
Mother picks up becomes her property Iq sell back or throw away. Another 
session may lead to discussion of what the' family members are doing about^ 
fighting with each other, distribution of work, chores, .getting parents' 
attentior?^d so forth. All members participate in planning for the next 
week so there are* no agendas hidden 'from the children. The counselor 
introduces the" family to the principles of respect for each other ahd 
equality of all members; therefore', the sessions are counseling and edu- 
cational in nature. 

originally the^e sessions were a part of Dreikurs' child guidance 
center "i)rograms . He and his staff noticed 'so much in common from family 
to family that they decided to demonstrate family counseling s6ssi(^ns in ^ 
front of an audience (Dreikurs, Corsini, Lowe, Soffstegard, 1959)'^., As 

parents watch the demonstration family, they leam^ about patterns of ^ 

■ : . . — - t 

interaction and tihe results these have in family relationships. The 
- demdhstration family has the s^e everyday problems as other families, ; 



so others identify with them and learn from t^e counseling ^essdbn as 

i 

well. In situations when counselori^ do not have enough tiine for; all 
the people they serve, this method jprovides services to more people. 
In additioa^meiny families are too shy or embarrassed to actually come 
to a counselor labout their family relationships but sincerely want to 
do a bdtter job at home. These families can learn a great deal from a 
demonstration family counseling session. As these techniques becone 
known, <aild therefore trusted, mo^e families cire willing to volunteer as 
demonstration families. Counselors will find participating families 
recommend these sessions to their neighbors, friends and relatives. 

Family Councils or Family Meetings 

Family Councils are defined iij| the subtitle of Dreikiirs' new^book 
*on the subject. Family \:ouncil; The Dreikurs Technique for Putting an 
End to War between ^Parents and Children (and between Children "and • 
Children) (Dreikurs, Gould, Corsini, 1974). As noted earlier in this 
chaptA/7our society is moving from authorit2u:ian relationships toward 
democratic relationships. As parents try to keep harhony in the home, 
they find they dA not kpiow how to bring democratic living to their full 
and. busy lives. The Family Council approach is designed for parents 
striving toward ,,^mocratrc living, with respect for all members of the 

family and accept^ce of equality for each member. Dreikurs, et al.' . . 

' . j ^ . 

(1974^ base their promotion of Family Councils/on the following proposi- 

\. - « 

tions : ^ " 

1. The family is an Organization -whidx, should operate in an order ]^ 
mann^/ each member knowing wh~^t to do and what acceptable 
limits are. ^ 

2. Emibtions FollOtf^ Intellect and Behavior ; we like and 'are kindest 
^^.*^ .to those, who- -treat us nicely. '•Hiis calls for family members to 

find ways to be more cooperative with one einqther. v 



3, Human' Beings Can Function Onl y as Equals . Respect and equality 
must be present, not only* from cl^ild. toward parent, but also 
fran parent to child and child t0 child, to allow all- members 
tt) do their best. 



4. Logic Works Better TOan Force , which calls for parents ^to avoid 
the use of bribes, f threats or pleading with the child to gain 
better family relationships. 

't* . ^ ^ . 

5. Human Relationships are Logical J' Parents should allow their 
children to expetience the conse^juences of their, acts early in 
life, as the world will-functiorf this way when they are grown. 

6. Parents and Children are Engaged in a Cooperative Venture ;* all 
family members have ^ responsibJLlity for the family. Therefore, 
they must know their contributiibns to the family are respected. 
Parents do not have sole responsibility foiij^e family. 

7. Well-Being Depends on Cooperation which means children must 
learn cooperation rather than selfishness, self-centeredness 
cind unhappiness. , . * 

Dreikurs, et al. define a Family Counciri;' as follows; "A group of people 

who live together, whether ..or not they are related by blood or' marriage. 

The group shall have regularly scheduled meetings and operate under 'rules 

agreed upon in advance* The me^ngs shall be an open forum at which all 

family members can speak without in tej^^ption, with freedom of expression, 

without fear of consequences, and without regard for age or status. Its ' 

deliberations result in decision only;>When all members .preseftt agree — . 

that is"i come to a common "Under standing" (page 7) . % 

In organl-zing a Family Council ^ome simple steps need to be taken 

such as setting date eu^d time, makir^ sure all family members are invited 

establishing rules and agenda. Sessions are not l^eld for members to 

complain about all the little thing^ upsetting them, but rather as a 

technique for building better communications and resolving conflicts.' ^It 

takes families sevjaral Weeks of meeting, before they feel comfortable with 

this method, and they may need encouragement from a counselor tor continue 

.A counselor can aiso point out wh^re communications have failed due to 
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not respecting each other's views or not allying all members to parti- 
cipate to their fullest. Families need time to decide this method works 
better than screaming/ yelling and .fighting ♦ 

"C"' Groups 

Dinkmeyer designed this technique after years of work with parents 



and counselors (Dinkmeyer & Arcinie^, 1972; and Dinkmeyer, 1973) . 'She 

"C" group helps parents understand children's behavior and their own 

/' 

reactions to that behavior. "C" groups differ from discussion or study 

groups in that they consider how parents' feelings hamper their ability 

to relate successfully to their children ♦ As educators stress the need 

to work with the "whole child," counselors, using this technique work 

with the "whole parent." "C" groups consider the affective, cognitive 

and behavioral dcanains of the parent. Bie name "C" group derives' from 

seven basic components beginning with tiiq letter "c": 

^ ' \ ' ' 

1. Collaboration . All members of the g^up are equal, including' 
the^ leader. ^ ^ 

• 2. Consultation . Parents and leader help and advise each^other. 

3. Clarification . Group members help each othet cjLarify what goes 
on and how beliefs hamper efforts. 

♦ 

4. Confrontation provides honest feedback to the group. 

5. Concern of the group for each member. 

6. Confidentiality . The group treats all dis.cussion as confiJ|en- 
tia]r« 

7. Commitment . Parents commit themselves and patterns of communi^ 
cation at home to change, rather than dedicate their efforts to 
changing the children. ^ 

At the fir^t session eaph parent intTOdiices him or her self and 

briefly describes .some specific concerns with one of the children. When 

introductions are complete, the lelider spends a small amount of time on 



.general principles. However/ Dinkmeyer. warns the counselor not to allow 
this to remove the focus fran^^speciTic concerns with children! ^e 
leader asks one parent to present a ^specific occurrence at home to 
.share his or her*^fee.,J.ings when the child behaVed this way, Utie counselor 
then guides the group in looking at what might be the purpose of the 

behavior and possible alternatives. It is a good idea* to end the meeting 

» 

by reviewing with each parent what he or she i^ going to do differently 
during the next week. Thefee plans provide the starting point for the 
next, meeting. All parents should be at every meeting!. If one or two 
parents dominate, attendance will begin to drop. 



Training of Trainers 



Training of leaders in Adlerian family coxanse ling' can be a part of 
^ Master's program in guidcince and couns^ing, social work or school 
psycfiology. Currently/ however/ most trcfihing is through demonstrations/, 
workshops and post-graduate seminars. In^addition/ many receive training 

through courses at such places as the Alfred Adler Inst;;.tute m Chicago. . 

' If ^ 

Training revolves around coursework in Adlerian philosophy and 
theory/ procedures in family counseling and practicums in family covin- 
seling. Dinkmeyer suggests that training of leaders for "C" groups be 
attempted only after the counselor has developed competencies in groqp 
—process and ccxnmuni cation (Dinkmeyer/ 1973c) . Inherent in this ttainmg 
approach is belief in the princi^ples listed as important for parents. 
In addition to applying.^ese principles to family counseling/ training 
applies them to individual and group counseling, frainers^r Mother 
Study iSroupssjnay be par^-professionals when School couijselors or others 
train mothers to lead these groups. 



, ^^^^ . r >^ • 

» r 



s . ^ ResourcesN ^ 
■» * ' ' 

American Society of Adlerian Psychology ; 110 South Decirbom Street, 

Suite 140Q, Chicago, ''Illinois 60603. 
Parent Education Association, P. 0. Box 18, Columbia, Jlissouri. 
Alfred Adler institute, 110 South Dearborrf^ Street, Chic&go, Illinois 

60603. : . ■ 
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This model of parent education is based on .the j)rinciples of 
Rogerian counseling. Expression^and recognition of feelings by all 
family members ^ developing insight and understanding of each family 
member, and learning how to listen. are basic concepts of this model, 
Parent Effectiveness 'draining is described in this chapter as- an' 
example of client -centered parent education* ^ ' ' - 



* Chapter III ^ 

Client-Centered Parent Education 

History 

This model of parent education owes its beginnings to Carl Rogers 
who brought counseling to a** different level of, developroent. Prior to his 
* influence on the profession, counsfelors operated within two basic frame- 
woiks: yocational counseling as promoted by ^Frank Parsons, and the 



psychoanalytic model prominent in social worH and psychology. Basically ^ 
^ Rogers designed a role where the counselor remaned "non-directive with 

clients. The method became popularly known as client-centered counselir/g 

or therapy. During the 1950 's and 1960 's tiiis approach became the dc 
,nant one for training school counselors; therefore, school cbunseii^^g y- 

programs today kre stilC dominated by Rogerian oriented counselors, 

Basic Assuihptions * 
Underlying this client-orifented approach to counsefli^ is a. philoso- 
phy that man is basically good and will, if allowed to do* so, do the 
right or best thing . Also , one must believe that humans are always capa- 
ble of making- their own choi'ces and decj&ions , and. only need support during 
a^time of difficulty or indecision. Another assumption is that the client 



^ 



is respojisible^or his or her own decisions and, t^Jierefore, the counselor 
or therapist^oes-not take responsilirility for structuring their work to- 
getter. Inherent in this approach is the belief that each individual has 
the capacity for constructive selfxchange. ^ 



als 



Important to any discussion of the goals of client-centered parent 
education programs is the ^recognition that the client/peurent comes for ^ 
help of his or her volition. iSierapy bet^ins with a perscj^ in*a state of 
.stress who chooses to seek assistance. Generally accepted goals repre- 
-sentative of client-centered counseling with §bv individual or ^roup 

follow: • • ' » ' \ 

1. Free expression of ^feelings By maintaining a permissive and 
accepting attitude, the counselor encourages cli^nt^e If -aware- 
ness a^d expression of feelings. 

2. Recognition of feelings and assumptions The client sees feel- 
ings and assumptions^ as what they are and no longer hides them 
(even frcin» him/herself) . At first there is reopgi;iition of 
negative feelings, -and gradually positive feelings emetge. 

, 3. . Insight and understanding develop as feelings are releasee and 
'Clarified. Elements' of the client's insight are: • , 

a. experiencing, 'understanding, and accepting aspects of him or 
herself previously repressed^ ,9 , 

b. more clearly understanding the causes of his/her behavior * 
and accepting these experidgjces in his/her Tife; 

"c. clarifying ppssible courses 6t positive dction. 



if* * 



4. Taking positive steps As time passes and insight develops, 
possible positive alternatives present tKemselves.' ^Rie client 
' then begins ±he proces3 of selecting a course'^bf action. Again,' 
it is the^Aihction of the counselor only to recognize^d clarify 

^ ' xuid jaot t6 lead the client. . 

5/ Ending the contact The decision to terminate is made by the 

client.' ' ' ^ <! 

' . ; ' 
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These. goals also apply to client-^centered parent education programs. 
Writing about the effects of client-centered work with families, Rogers 
(1970) lists some of tiie possible effects: 

1. More expression of feelings to members of the family, both 
negative and positive. ^ . ^ 

2. Disqovery that "e:^ressing true feelings is a deeply satisfying 
. experience. . * • . , ■ 

3. As expression of feelings progresses/ these feelings lose their 
* explosiveness . This allow^ family members to express feelings - 

more positively . V , ^ • 

4. Realization that a relationship can* be lived on the basis of 
real feelrogs, rather .tian on the basis of defensive pretense, 

. - even though there is a^ fluctuating Varifety of feelings which 
exist. # ' 

5. Learning to initiate and maintain two-way cctranuni cation ^^^h^e^ 
-understood and to understand others is where it all begins 

6. Tend to ftiove toward permitting each member of the family to have 
his or,, her own feelings and be a persai. Gii's develops as each 
person discovers he oi;^sSd^^ trust his/her own feelings and 



reactions and trust arid accept others' feelings. 
Rogers sees members of family circles becoming .separate and unique 



persons, with individual goals and^ values, boiand tc^ether by real feel- 

ings. The responsibility for direction is placed upon the client; the 

counselor must tell parentSvin the beginning that he/she^will not have 

all the answers. Also the pace of the program is set by the client which 

♦ 

means -that he/she is not pushed. 

*^ • » 

. Moustakas and Makowsky (1952) point /out that the client-centered 

a'pproadi works'^best with clients who see the problem as focused in them- 

selves and whjo are willing to accept resporisibility for their own dif fi- 

cvilties. C[hey*sax this approach is not widely accepte'd by peurents for 

the following reasons-: 

1. .Parents see the problem as the .child's,, not^ theirs. 

2. They come seeking the. "right way." ^ • . 

. " . 34 • . . 6 
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3. Theyvccxne as a Icist report and demand definite emswers. 

^ ) 4* Counselor reflection of their feelings is inadequate • 

Therefore Moustahfas'and Makowalcy call for a program with the following 

format: ^ ^ - ' 

1, Reflect and clarify vrtaen appropriate* 

N . '2. Present child development information in answer to .direct ques- 

tions, leaving evaluation of information to parents. . 

* ■ ' — 

3. Answer questions with a tentative explanation or description of 
^ the chil<a*s progress. 

4. Give support to peurents. ^ * - 



/ 

\ 



7 ^ 

5. Avoid being educative (reiaain'^njgtive rather than authorita-* 
tive) . 



mteti^ 

CX:casional articles in counselincf journals show how counselors 
attempt -to^adapt* client-centered counseling principles to efforts in 
paren t educati on (McWhirter & Kahn, 1974; Penn & Holding, 1974; Sauber, 

1971) . KtMBvep, the model which seems to have had the greatest impact 

<■ • / ' 

' ' s . / ^ 

on the school cpunselor is parent e^ectiveness training (P.E.TJ by 
Thomas Gordon. ^'We have chosen this model to demonstrate a client-centered 

. ■ . V --- ■ . ^ 

parent education\program. 



Training Procedures y 
Parent Effectiveness. Waining 



This program ioai:!fent educektion is. billed as the "no- lose" Program 
for Raising ResponQia|^;^Vl<irdh.\\(^r staited working in parent edu- 
cation when he became ^aio; that'^'parents are blamed and not trained" 

(Gordon, 1970, p. 1). ij^^^lally he^started a!-course for parents who were 

' \^\\ ^> ^ I ^ , 

already haying problems wilJh\t;^eir .chi^^ren. It became readily apparent 

\ . V 'V. I 

that this technique could be Wed by almcist any parents who so desired. 



Uhder lying P.E.T. is the belief that pajenta and children can live 
together with warmth^ based on mutual love and respect. Gordon points^ 
out that for some reason when people becOTie parents they forget they are 
people. They start acting as they think parents should behave. Unforr 
ttlhately they form the image of good parents by watching friends, listen- 
ing to relatives, and remembering how they were raised. Comments such as, 
"When I was young my mother always did this and I turned out okay," seem 
to give credibility to what parents do with their own children. Also, as 
parents, people are and will continue to be inconsistent unles^ they are 
able to learn new ways of coranunicating with their children. P.fi.T. pro- 
gram leaders believe thaifc non-professionals can learn the skills used by 
professionals in helping and communicating with their children. In fact 
Gordon points out that for far too many years the professionals have' 
con^iinicated solelj;jf/ith one'^another when they should have^ been communi- 
cating with others Buch as -parents. 

P.E.T. has been described as a complete system of parent education. 
It is buiit on these premises: . ^ , 

1. Training before trouble occurs in a family, aiming primarily at 
young parents or bouples without children cis yet. 



2. Punishment can be discarded forever. 

3. Teenagers, do not- rebel against parents, they rebel against 
certain destructive methods of discipline. 

Parents can and will be inconsistent as their feelings change 
from, day to day, frcan child to chi^i; to be - Consistent would 
mean being "false." f ^ y . ' 

5. Parents don't have to put up^a united front, f or^tp ^dq. so denies 
each person's true feelings, 

6. Active listening is the key between parents and kids. 

* 

7. Parents are stuck with I win-you lose or You win-I lose approa- 
ches, .'-tx. 
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, • Gordon describes or defines parents by separating them into three 
distinct groups. Thej^are; ^ 

1. The Winners , who: ' ' " - * 




a. strohgl;^ defend th|ir use of power a^d exercise of authority 
over their children; 

b. believe in restricting, setting limits r demanding certain 
behaviors, giving commands, demanding obedience r 

c. when conflicts cirise, win and the child lQge^7 

d. may be recognized by coiinselors through ^su6h» remarks aB, 
"It is the responsibility of the parent. •t^^v^se authority/' 
or "Paren.ts know best," and "It's for the child's own go^." 

2. The Losers , who: 

a. allow their children a great deal of f: 

b. a^ofd setting limits; 
♦ 

c. are proud of the fact that they are not authoritarian; , 

d. when conflicts eirise,^ lose and the child wins . 

3. The ^Oscillators , who: ^ . 
ai find^ it impossible to follow one approadi; 

b. sw4ng back and forth between strict and lenient, tough and 
. eaty; , . 

c. wherKconflicts arise, some times,, win and sometimes lose ;: 

d. are the most confused parents and* whose children are often^ 
^ the most disturbed. ' 

Parents frequently see only two alternatives for conflicts: "You win - I 
lose" and -"You lose - I win." P.E.T, is a no-lose appro^cl]^ to settling 
conflicts. . ' 

' Ohis no-lose approach builds on several techniques. The first skill 
is •? active listening," a method of encoxiraging children to accept respon- 
sibility for finding solutions to their own problems. Parents must come 
to know and recognize their own feelings first and then their children/s. 



Si 



parents have areas of acceptaape and gureas of non-acceptance • Gordon 



uses a r^dtangle to represent schematically, all possible behaviors of 



children. Parents are askgd to divide a rectangle to show their levels 
of acceptcince, cind non-acceptance; . * 



r 



Area of 
Acceptance 



Area of 
Non-Acceptcince 



A rectangle for "acceptiiig" parents would— look like this: 




One for "••non-accepting" pai^ents would look this way: 



Acceptance 



Non-Acceptancfe 



Rectangles for all parents change wi(th each of .their children and 
according to what the conflict is over. Gordon feels these graphic pre- 
sentations hejp parents see their feelings and the conditions that cause 
feelings to change. To be an effective parent one must recognize one's 
huraanness, and recognize negative and positive feelings toward the- 
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children. Ihis is one part of active listening. Too fi^uently parents 
believe that, non-acceptance* is more helpful to their cliiidreh than accep-' 
tance; therefore they rely pn ei)^aluation, judgment, criticismT ad^ionish- 
ing and commandiu^., Diey believe they must tell a, cljild what they don't 
accept about 1^ or her before he or she c^^Jtjg better. 

In ^P.E.T. parents learn to codmunic^^e acceptance both noa-verbally 
and verbally. Ihey learn they can show acceptance by: 

1. Not interveliing in the child's activities and allowing hiin or 
her freedom. 

^ \^ 

2. \Leaming to say not^ijig — just, listianing , 



3^ Learning the "OVpical HWelve" categories of parents' verbal 
responses . ^ . 

These Typical Twelve responses are:, \ 



3.. Ordering y Directing, Comman^ng 



* o Telling. the child to do something, giving an order of a 
r command . 

2..; Warjiing, Admonishing, Threatening 

Telling the GhiM_what consequences will ci^ccur if he or she 
' does something".^ . 



3. Exhorting, Moralizing, Preaching 

Celling the chil^ what he/she should or ougljit to do. 

4* Advising, Giving Solutioris '^ir Suggestions 

Telling the child how to solve a problfem,'"giying advice Qr 
suggestions; providing answers or solutions. 

5. Lecturing/ Teaching, Giving Logical Arguments 

Trying to inflii^ce the child with, facts, coun^^-^Sfguments, 
logic, information, or your own opinions. 

6. Judging, Criticiz^g, Disagreeing, Blaming 

Making a negative judgment or evaluatfion of the child. ^ 



7. Praising, Agreeing . ! ' 

-.V ** * 

offering ar positive evaluation or judgment; .agreeing. 

8. Name-Calling, Ridiculing, Shaming 

Making the child feel foolish; puttirig the child into 4 
s ^ category; sl^pairig. 

* — " 9. Interpreting, Analyzing, Diagnoidjig 
* ' ^ - 

Telling the child^What his/her motives are or analyzing why 
Iie/she is doing or saying something; communicating that' you 
have him/her figured out or dia^os^d. 

10. Reassuring, Sympathizing, Counseling, Supporting 

-^^jt^ to make the child feel better; talking, him or her 
. - . . oUtrof feelings ; trying to make feelings go ^ay; denying 
the strength of his/her feBlings, 

11. Probing, Questioning, Ir^terrogating 

^Srying to find reasons, motives, Causes; searching for more 
informat;Lon to help you solve the prcd)lem. 

12- Withdrawing, Distracting, Humoring/ Diverting 

Trying to get the child away /from the problem; withdrawing 
from the problem yourself; distracting -the child, kidding, 
• ' pushing the problem aside (Gordon, 1970, pp. 41-44). 

Ninety Aper cent of parents' responses fall into one of these cate- 
gories. ,They need to learn that- none of these responses brings to the 
relationship the kind of commuAication they desire. Most, if not all 
of these, shut the door pn ccaraniinication. ^.E.T. hel^s parents learn new 
responses to reopen the door^ 

Once this door between parent and child is open, parents must learn 
"door openers" to keep communication moving. Some of these are: "Oh, 
"I seq," "Really," "No Itidding," "Tell me about it," "Let's discuss it," 
"This seems important to you." 

' In active listening tjie receiver tries actively to understand what 



the sender is feeling and what his/her message * means . 3he receiver does 
' . . 40 



not sena^ ^ message of hia/hez own but rather feeds back oflly what he/she 
feels the sender's message meant. Active listening will: 

1. Help children- find out what: they really are feeling. 

2. Help children become less afraid of negative feelings. 

3. Promote a relationship of warmth between parent and child. 

4. Facilitate problem-solving by the child because he/she can talk 
it out. v--^- - - ' 

5. Keep the ball in the child's ball park. 

Basic attitude^, a parent liust demonstrate before mastery of active 
listening are as follows (Gordon, 1970, pp. 59-60) : ^ ^ 

1^ A pairent' must want to hear What the child has to say. 

2. A parent -must 'genuinely want to be helpful to the child with the 
particular problem at that time. • . ^ 

3. A parent must genuinely be- able to accept his or her feelings. , 

- \ 

4. A parent must have a deep feeling of trust in the child's capa- 
city to handle feelings, to. work through them, and to find 
solutions to problems. 

' , ' \ 

5. A parent must feel ^ that feelings are transitory, not permanent. 

6. A psurent must be able to see* the child as someone separata from 
him or herself. . ^ > 

]^5Sre putting these new skills 'to work, parents must be aware of 

probl&n ownership. Socnetiines th| child owns the problem, and in this 

case active listening is a good idea. When a parent owns the problem 

he or she becomes a sender. *Thi& chart is helpful for counselors 'to use 

with parents : - * - ' ' 



When the Child Owns 

the Problem ' . 

Child initiates cSSimicatibn 

Parent is a listener 

Parent is a counselor 

Parent wants to Help child 



Parent is a "sovmdffig Doard" 

Parent helps child' find a 
solution , \ 

Parent accepts child's solution 

Parent is primarily interestted 
* in child's needs 

pSi^^.nt is more passive 

' (Gordon, 1970 > p. 107) 



. When the Parent Owns . ^ 
the Problem 

Parent initiates communication 

Parent"T.s a sender. 

Parent is an influencer 

Parent wants to .help him or 
herself; • 

Parent wSits to "^oun^off" 

Parent has 'to find his ^ her 
own solution. 

Parent must be satisfied with 
solution him/herself 

Parent is t^^imarily ioiterested 
^ in own needs 

Paurent is more aggressive 



When parents own the problem they have three alternatives: tryi^to 
modify the child directly, modifying the environment, and^modifyifig them 
selves. Too of ten ^wheg attempting to modify the child, parents send 
solutions o^ put-down messages to the child. Counselors must bring 
parents to a\^oint where they learn the differences betv^een sending "you 
messages" and\'I-messageS;" I-messages are expressions of how a situ^- 
tiori^is making a parent fepl. 'They are more acceptable -tAjiiiidifen and 
once again place Vesponsibility' wil^i them. You-messages . are evaluative 
and critical and increase the conflict. Examples^-araj^'^l^^.;^- ^ 



"m 



You'd* better stop iiia£ l) cannot teiid when someone is hitting 

You are bad ^ ^ ^^^^ ^j^^ Playing when t have 



"Yciu-are being silly 



Don't you ever. . 



a dol^ 

sure ge 
dirty again. 



I sure get sad when I see.^e room 



In P.E.T. counselors teach the glifference between primary and secondary 
feelings/ so that parents can stcirt sending messages from their primary 
feelings* - ' . / 

Many parent-ncMld^qonflicts are not solved by^onfrontation or, 
changes in the environment. In such instances the' felatipnship owns the 
problem. When these conflicts occur most parenibs think once again in 
t ^' win-lose termed Gordon id^tif ies Methbd I (Parentis 'Wi^jJ or conflict 

^resolution as the time when parents: ^ . . ^ 

1. Select a solution. t'- 

2. Annoiance. it and hope tiie child will accept it.- 



3. First' uSd' persuasion to influence the child, later use power 
.4 , and authofily. " ' ' \ ' ^ 

Probleiiswitai' Method are: * / * ■ ' 

1 , ^ Low™ fiSJtl^^ion for; the phild to carry out the solution* 

'2;* Hesentifient' toward parents. 

3. Difficulties in ehforcement* . * 

4. r Lack of jopportunUty fo^ the ^Id* to develop self-discipline. 
Method II, where the children, supposedly win, .is characteri25ed by 

children who: 

1. Learn how to' thSrow temper tantrums to control parents. 

2. itekG parents feel guiltyv . t 
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3. Say nasty ^ deprecating things to their parents. 

4. Are wild and Unmanageable* 

\ 

, 5. Believe 'their needs are .the most important. 
* . •> 

6. Lfeick inner -controls on their, behavior and become very self- 
centered. ^ 

7. Have peer difficulties. 

8. Have difficulty adjusting to school. 

9. Develop' feelings of . insecurity about their parents love . 
Method III is the no-loSQ method for,. resolving conflicts.^ This 

method is for those who view each other ^vSts equals f having relatively 

I 

equal power. This is a system in which everyone winS/ as the solution 
must be acceptable to-all. Briefly/here is how it'vjorks: 

P^ent and child encounter a conflict of needs situation. 
They agree to .work together toward a solution acceptable to 
both. One or both offer solutions which are possible* ■ • 

i 

After critical evaluation by those involved/ a decision 

» • 
is reached. No selling or power moves are necessary be- 

ca.use both pcurties have agreed to the solution. 
Gordon defines Methlid III as follows: 

"Method III/ then, is a*-n\ethod by which' each unique pareht 
and hi^ unique child can solve each of their unique con- 
flicts by finding their oyn unique solutions acceptable 
to both" (Gordon, 197q>^p.^ 200). . ^ * 

Why is this effective? Probably because everyone participates and 
makes a commitment to , a. solution. It eliminates the need for power and 
requires less enforcement. A big plus is that family members are able 
to locate the real problem. . 
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Ihe P.E.T. trainer's task is to help parents develop the^use of 
Method III. First be sure that parents have dlscussed~~the method with 
their children and explained It thoroughly. The six steps to Method III 
ue as follows: 

1. Identify and define the conflict. 

» 

2. Generate possible alternative solutions. 

3. Evaluate the alternative solutlons\ ! 4. 

4. Decide on the best acceptable solution. 

5. Work out ways of implementing the 'solution. 

6. Follow up to evaluate how it worked. 
Parents typically encounter problems of: , 

1. Initial distrust and resistance. 




2. Not finding an acceptable solution.^ 

a 

3. Reverting to Method I. 

— 

4. Building punishment into the decision. 
- 5'. Broken agreements. ' 

One last lessc^ within P.E.T. is how to avoid being fired as a parent. 
Parents get fired by -their kids when they hassle and harangue them to 
change beliefs and values. Adolescents do not want to be denied €heir 
basic civil rights. Parents ask, "Can't 1 teach my values?" Gordon 
suggests that a "do as I do" approach is advisable and^ot the "do as I 
say, not as I do" approach. Psurents can learn to be consultants to their 
children, sharing, offering, suggesting, but not preaching or* imposing.- 
A simple recommended exercise is to take a piece of divide it 

into two parts labeled, "Problems Agreed to be Child's Responsik>ility" 
and "Problems !IIhat Must be Problem Solved," arid list areas of difficulty 
in the appropriate category. ThoseTin the*^ first section need no mutual 
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probiem-solving as they belong to the child. Those in thS=^econd will 
require mutual problem-solving. This may help^when children have decided 
not to trust their parents or any new methods. The children are so happy 
to have all the items iti the ^t column gone from the ."hassle'"' that JJiey 
gladly cooperate on those in the right colunm. ^ 

When parents decide to modify the environment they can do so by: 
enriching, impoverishing, simplifying or child-proofing it; limiting the 
child's life space; or silbstituting one activity for another. Counselors 
should be sure parents know how to prepare their children for changes in 
the environment before any changes taJce place. . It Is especially impor- 
-tant to plan ahead with older children, making sure they feel included. 

Modifying themselves as parents is 'prol^a^ly the method of problem- 
solution most threatening t6 parents andltiost difficult to -accept. Jt is 
much easier to concentrate on changing children or the environment. A 
counselor must bring a p'arent to ask the question, "How much do I like 
who I am?" Many'^parents^have-difficulty ridding themselves of the value 
system under which they were raised and 'which now causesjTpr^lems for 
them with their children. Others h'ave a feeling of ownership of their 
children. Still others want to make -their children fit/ a mold, ^ey 
questions to use with parents are: / 

1. Can you become more accepting of yourself? ^ , • 

2 . Whose children are ' they? * , . t - 

"3. Do you really like ^cmdren or just a certain type of child? 

4. Are your values and beliefs the on^y true ones? 

5. Is your primary relationship with your spouse? 

Many parents, once they'begili to' learn to express and accept true feel- 
ings, grow to accept much more flexibility in their relationships with 



^ their children. Lillibridge 's (1972) study shows tiiat parents who parti 

cipated in the P.B'.T. program improved significantly in their overall 

attitudes towards their children- Parents' confidence in themselves, as 

parents and acceptance of their children showed significant improvement- 

steam (1971) finds that P,E-T- trained parehts become mor6 democratic ^ 

in their attitudes toward the family. Therefore, it is possible f6r 
\ . . ' 

counselors to work toward a goal of parents modifying' themselves. 



^ Resources / ^ 

P. E.T.y Information. . Effectiveness Training Associates^ 110 South Euclid^ 
AveijtUe, Pasadena,. California 91101. * ' • 
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/ Bie behavioral. model of parent education assiunes that much of the beha 
vior of both parents and* children is learned. If a "behavior is learned, 
it is subject to change by re-learning. rOie task of the parent educa- . 
tor and subsequently the parent is to look for the types of environment 

»tal change3 that will result in new learning on the part of the child. 
In a. sense, this model trains parents as behavioral teduii^ians or 
envircximental engineers. As such they learn observational skills, 
behavior influence procedures, ^and means of evaluating their own perfor- 

* mance . 



Chapter IV 
Behavioral Pcurent Education 



^ History 
The model of parent training cxirrently receiving most recognition in 
professional literature is based on behavior modification, approaches. , 
These approaches have been developing since the late 1950 's in terms of 
their applications to direct work with parents. There have been a number 
of attempts to define behavior modification, with the general consensus 
isivolving some type of intervention based on techniques derived fro© 
learning theory. Most writers feel that to qualify as behavior modifica- 
tion, an intervention nsads to involve" some systematic use of thes« 
techniques. Breger and McGaugh (1965) wrote. a critiqUe of behavioral 
approaches^and took the position that such a definition pf behayior modi- 
fication was , if not Erroneous, at least misleading .> Their contention was 



thajb no /theory of learning was fully accepted and that many techniques of 
behavi/r modificttion .had little if any relationship to laboratory studies 
of hiMan or animal learning. 

Regardless of .these early' criti<^isms , behavioral techniques have 
flourished, 'a more recent article by London (1972) takes a practical 
approach to behavior modification, suggesting that practitioners look for 
empirically proven technique^ and ^pply them because they work and not 

•si. 
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because of teaming theory. In general, parent training u^ing behavioral 
techniques takes a middle gound position using primarily principles de- 
rived from operant conditioning, social learning theory, and the experi- 
mental analysis of behavior; applying them; and s^ng if they work* If 
they are demonstrated effective, they are applied to new cases and set- 
tings • 

The majority of the early references on behavioral parent training!,-^: 
involved "training parents as therapists for their own children" (Guemeyr 
1969; Hawkins, Peterson, Schweid and Bijou, 1966; Hirsch and Walder, 1968j 
Johnson and Brown, 1969? Mathis, 1971; Shah, 1969; ^agner, 1968; Wahler, 
Winkel, Peterson, and Morrison, 1965; and Zeilberger, San:i>en and Sloane, 
1968). Several excellent review articles trace the development, range of 
use, techniques, and outccmes of early attempts at training parents (Gone 
and Sloop^ 1974; Berkowitz and Graziano, 1972; Johnson and Katz, 1973; 
O'Dell, 1974; and Tavormina, 1974). 

Of historical note is the group parent training first reported by 
Pumrpy* (1965). Prior to this effort and in a majority of subsequent 
approaches one family received training at a time. The first -families 
trained under the behavioral model were those who came to a mental health 
facility because of children's behavior, hence the tradition of single^ 
family training. Since the problems demonstrated were usually rather 
severe/ the children were identified as exceptional children. Also 
because of the degree of behavior .disturbance , the pairents dicj not fe^i 




capable of adequately managing the beha\^io2* and were prime candd^datM for 
,any type of parent education program. ^Many of the ecirliest refer^fces 
were written in university connected facilities, where the manag^ient of 
behavior^of disturbed children by medxis of behavioral technique^ was 



beginning to receive consider^able attention. The inclusion of parents 
in these behavioral programs ^so tfhat piiograms could continue at home was , 
the next logical step. The focus on training parents of exceptional 
children to beccme part, if not the majot source, of direct intervention 
with the^x children has been reported foA the following child behaviors 
-or problems: autism, retardation, enuresis, self-in jurious behavior, 
school laiobia, delinquency, speech probl^ including stuttering and 
^lectiv'e mutism, e^copresis r hyperactivity ,\ problems associated with 
brain damage, antisocial responses, immaturity, aggressive responses, 
psychotic b'fehavior, tantrums and withdrawal. \ Even though these early 

reports of behavioral parent training involved exceptional children,^ 

\ * 
many of the children's problems may^be seen as\ develo|»nental., Many chil- 
dren exhibit one or more of these problems at dame point in their develop- 
ment without 'being referred to a mental health facility for treatment. 
Accordingly, once it was demonstratid that parenAs could be taught to 
manage severe behavior problems; trainers began w^^rking with parents ^on 
more common concerns. ^ 

Basic Assumptions 
The basic assumption behind behavior modificatioA approaches to 
training parents (or anyone 'for that matter) is that a Wat deal of 
human behavior reiilts from learning. It follows, then,\ that if a beha- 
vior is learned, it is subject to such learning issues as\^orgetting and 

re-learning, Accordingly , if learning is the basic profttem,;^ then, learning 

'J 

must be the basic solution . Another basic assumption is that much learn- 
ing results froa the interaction of the individual with the environment. . 
Thd assumption that fo|lows this is that the environment must change,^ 
prior to any change in behavior that originally related to the environment 
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Emphasis on environmental influences on learning and lemming in social 

settings clearly sets the stage foi^ using th^ behavioral model in parent 

\ ' 
training. * " \ 

Goals ^ 



One of the goals most represented the 'training of parents' withij 
a behavioral model relates directly to the type of diagnoaMc evaluation 
or ass^ssmen^ of the model., J This general evaluation scheme is the deter- 

^ mination of l^e existence of three types of problems: 1) Does the ptrson 
do too much of something? 2) Does the person do tocTlittle of something? 
3) Is there a problem with- the person not continuing to do something^ that^ 
is valued or seen ad appropriate? Biese are referred to as problems of 
-excesses, deficits, and maintenance respectively. Parental behaviors or 
parenting skills are amenable -to this same type of assessment. 

It is clear tiiat the very terms excesses, deficits, and mainten^ce 

. problems imply social va*lue judgments. ' Maiiy critics of behavior m^odifrca- 
tion take the position that such value judgments 'must be removed farom the 
helping professions. However, proponettts of the behavioral approach hold 
that such judgments *are made within the typical course of human interac- 
tions and that making such judgments more openly meets ethical concerns. 
Ihe authors of this publication typically take the position that value 
judgments .^e being made at all times when 'the concept of training is 
involved.^ Training for or in what? Anytime you treiin someone, you have 

' taken the position that it would be "better" fbr^the person tb have this 
new skill or concept. "Better" is obviously ^ value jxadgment. • 

Ohe training of pcurents using the behaviqral modeir focuses on iii- 

creasing parental skills in influencing, controlling and directing 

■ • . 

behavior and development, so that parents act^^as^ change agents for their 
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children Parents have clearly incp-cated that they desire- practical \ 
skills in child management (Mou^takas and Makowsky/ 1952). The selection 



of areas where the children are to be changed fits the assessment scheme 
of deficits / excesses and problems of maintenance outlined above. The 

basic goal of behavioral parent traihing is to have the parents, 

\ 

most significant aspect in the child's •'.environment, accept the responsi- 
bility for changing their own child. This then assiames that the parent 
will ^ change ^ by acquiring more skills* Th^se increase's skills could be"^^^^ 
seen in the remediation of parental deficite, excesses or problems of 
keeping the parent engaging in a certain behavior. If the assessment 
of parental behavior is correct, remediation , results in changes in the 
assessed problems of the child. \ 

The genferal goals of behavioral parent tiiaining are: 1) training in 
observational skills and assessment, 2) formal^. training in learning theory 
concepts/ 3) application of these concepts to their children, and usually 
4) some type of program" evaluation, to determine \the ef f A^tivenfess "of the 
intervenUon. To deai with specific goals of the\behavioral model, it is 
necessary to treat^ the major concepts and tectoiqufes used, since mastery 
and application are the central goal of the model. 




Observamon 



A review of the literature reveals that most of the didactic materi- 
als and reports x>f practical interventions witOysiiigle families and groups 
of families start with comments or emphasis on the impottancfe of learning 

and how learning relates to human behavior. This type of opening quickly 

\ 

presents basic assumptions of the model to parents. The ^ir^t concept 
most sources •present^'is the importance of observation and Recording of 
behavior's. .There is a concentiJated effort to opera tionalis^ definitions' 



of behaviot so that parents no longer respond to global concerns sUch as 
"Johnny has a bad attitude" but rather focus on how many tiines Johnny 
engages in specific observable behaviors such as doing his chores^ hit-^ ^ 
ting his little sister, cJcro|> lying with requests, throwing tantrums, 
initiating argments *at the -table, and completing school assignments on 
mistime. At' this point parents are presented' with deficits, excesses and 
maintenance problem^i^ the major focus of evaluatioii^* Most programs 
require that parents, select a specific behavior and record i€s occurrence 
and/or non^^occurrence . Biis data collection procedure ranges from 2^ very 
thorough and scientific one requiring a number of training sessions to 
approaches considerably less systematic. 

The goal of observing |and recording behavior is to determine 
strength of a given response. Once the strength of a response is deter- 
mined, the parent has a standard by which to measure change. If the 
strength changes in the desired^ direction, the program is successful. 



The strength of the target response can be measured a number of ways: 
frequency of response, duration of response, resistance to extinction, 
etc., with. the simple frequency count/^e method of choice. 



/ 
/ 



i^unctional AnaJysis of Behavior 

. Another concept relating to evaluation^ the experimental or* func- 
tional analysis o;f behavior, is typically presented early in training. 
This is 'best described as looking^ at ithe antecedents of a given behavior; 
the behavior itself' and the cohsiequences of the behavior. It is an 
; attempt, to determine tiie stimuli that trigger, follow, and may maintain 



a respon^>. If a pleasant event or the removal of an unpleasant ^vent 
follows a response, that response is likely to occur aga^^'in that set^ 
ting. If* a particular event typically 5receie&--ariSarget response', it may 
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serve as a signal that a pleasant event will follow iif at© tkr^et re- 
sponse is emitted. As an example of functional analysis the following 
anecdote is broken down and presented in the three column form suggested • 
by Bijou, Peterson and Ault *(1968) 

Setting: Mrs. Jones in discount store with Johnnie (age 5). 

Mrs. Jones and Johnnie walk past a table with small ■ 
plastic trucks. Johnniei says , "I want a truck." Mrs. 
^ Jones says, "No, you can\'t have one. You have a hiui- 

dred like that at home already." Mrs. Joneg walks 
r on. Johnnie stays h^. the *iab^e ^d starts to- cry. 
Mrs. Jones returns and says, "OK, if you have to have 
one, I can't stand to, see you cry." They walk on with 
Johnnie holding the truck and smiling. Johnnie spots 
another table ojp^Y this one has a ^ack of bags fuil"^ / 
of candy. Johnnie says, "I want candy." Man says #f 
"Uo." Johnnie starts to crV Man grabs the candy and 
says, "OK, but wait till I t&ll your father about this." 



Antecedent 

1. Johnnie sees 
truck . 



Behavior 

2. Johnnie says, "I 
want.'' 



3. Mother says, "No." 4. Johnnie cries. 



6. . Johnnie sees 
candy 



7. Johnnie says he^ 
wants it. 



8. Mother says, "No." 9. Johnnie cries. 



Consequence 

3. Mother says, ^ 
"No." 

5. Mother gives 
in. 

8. Mother says,' 
_"No." 

%\ 

10. Mother -gives 
in. 



This example is clearly over-simplified but demons trates the utility 
of a functional analysis of behavior. We see that Johnnie's crying is 
.followed by a consequence reinforcing to him. He is likely to repeat the 
' behavior where he: V sees something, 2) requests it, 3) has his request 
• turned fomi, 4) then begins to cry and 5) has his wish^anted. This' 
' three column table can help parents see the relatiorfship between their 
■ reponses and their children's tesponses arid possible rWards for their • 



children. 



Reinforcement^ PunishStient/ cUiS Extinction ^ 



Parents learn the concepts of reinforcing and punishing behavior, 
the effects of each, when*"to use them, and problems in their ^use* or mis- 
use. Parents discover that their own attention, even though l^hey may 
view it as a punishment when they are critical or negative with a child, 
may maintain a .target ^respohse and thus be classified as a reinforcer. 
Social interaction as a reinforcer and withdraw^il^^ attention as an 
extinguisher of a reponse maintained by attention are stressed. Pare'nts 
^ are encouraged to seek out as m2Uiy reinforcement possibilities as possi"* 
ble and seldom resort ""to the "M and M's" ccotmonly associated with behavior 
modification • ^ . 



. Four Major Ways of Changing the Strength of a Given Response 

Change in R^^ponse 
Strengthens 



Procedi^re , 
1» Add a positive reinforcer 



after, the 'response 

2. Take away or allow to avoid 

an aversive event 

3. Add a punisher or -^aversive 

event 

4. Take away a positive 

reinforcer 



'Strengthens 



Weakens 



Weakens 



irhese four change procedures plus modeling eare, when. combined with 
the functional analysis of behavior, 'the major components of the beha- 

• v> , . \ . * J ' - 

vioral "bag of tricks." There are many more concepts, tediniquies and 

• . issues invojXred, but. these four and their cbrrect application are the'' 

\ major concerns of parent, trainers (Kazdin, 1975). jf ^ 



% 

. .. 
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Clear Signals ^ 

* Central in most parent training programs 'is emphasis on parents 
developing better cotnmiani cation skills. Parents often fail to communi- 
cate rules and requests directly. Without clear communication, the 
parents' lack of verbal influence on the child becomes readily appareivt 
\According to behavioral techniques, parents musj^^j^eeB^ablish the influ- 
ence of their verbalizations by^pai^itgthem with appropria^ reinforce- 
ments and ^tiiishment. ' 'Hiie^iring establishes the power of influence 
in the parents ' difections , reprimands, and positive comments (Bemal, 
Duryee^^.'^^fuett and Bums, 1969).- ^ ^ 

Contingency Contracting and Token Economies . ^ 

Contingency contracting is an agreement between ta^ro people that each 
will deliver something the other values. The agreement specifies some 
type of social e;cchange. Behavioralp^rent training programs encourage 
contingency contracts in which the/parent agifees to provide something thfe 
child identifies as a reinforcer if the child meets a behavioral goal. ^ 
The idea is simple, but negotiating a fair contract is often cc»nplicated. 



Homme, CasaAyi, Gonzales, and Rechs (1969) and Stuart (19/1) give examples 
'^of this technique'." ^ 

Token economies are mentioned in a number of parent training refer- 

> 

ences (Alvord, 1973; and Walker and Buckley, 1974). They involve a token 

^ * _ ^ 

given immediately after' a desired response. .The token can be exchanged 
-later for a more common reinforcer or reinforcing event. The rationale 



behind using token^ instead of the actual reinforcer is as follows : X\ 
it may be imposajLble to dispense certain reinforcers at the time the 
desired re^sponse takes place; 2) tokens can help, bridge the temporal gap 
between a desired response and delayed. reinforcement; 3p tokens approximate 
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the ''rei^l'' wprld In ^ich people earn tokens (money) to tradla for such 
relnforcers as. food, clothing , wd pleasant events; and 4) the use of 
tokens specifies the taslb of the person desiring the modification « This 
person must focus on the desired behavior and in a sense "catch** the 
target person being '^good," a more positive orientation than catching a 
child being bad. 



^ (aintepe 

Most parent training programs set up a system to help parents and 



g^ogram GeneralizatiyOtf^and Prb^y^tot^Maintepance 



children expand their newly developed skills. Escperiments in learning 

indicate that often responses lesunied in a specific setting take pla^ 

later only in that setting. Generalization is not a certainty and must 

be built into the. program. The goal of training is for parents to apply 

their new knowledge to other settings and children emd new behaviors. 

The continuation of the child or parentis newly developed behavior 

must be, built into the eystem to allow for built-in program' obsolescence* 

Very, few behavior modifiers or pzurents plan on having a given behavioral 

« 

interven-tion last forever. The program is a temporary environmental 
change that can start a behavior going .until the consequences available 
in the environment can maint2dn it. These natural relnforcers, can be 
either ex^mal to the individual or internalized ones such as, "I am 
doing a l^etter job with the kids," and, "It.seexns to make bad happy when 



I do this." 



rahi 




Prograhi Evaluation ^ * 

Evaluation techniques assess response strength. If the strength of 
a target response changes in the desired direction, then the program is 
seen as e'ffective. More complex procedures can be used to rule out 



serendipitous cheuicfes, but - these are beyond the scope of this chapter • 
Interested readers are referred to Kaadln (1975) • ' 

^ !ft:ainin^ Procedures 

• * * 

Even though the mystique earound behavior modification includes 

impressions of precision problem solving, this is not the case in "real" 

life.' Such precision and adherence to scientific principles would result 

' ' ' • • r 

in e:q)licit/^^licable tfaifting procedures. Johnson and katz (1973}^ ^ 
evaluated over 40 behavioral parent training "studies, reviewing number 



of s^ubjects, adequacy of description, primary . trcuLning techn;Lques, relia- 
bility estimates of observations of the target behavior, 4^^^^ Oration 
of control o£ the behavior, follow-iip, and therapist time investment.* 

Sixteen of the studies were rated as vague in pieix descriptions of 

^ * I. — 

p5Lrent training operations, 29 as qj jgjrnqngxear instructions < 

. ~ / ^ 

The current authors reviewed the same studies euid feel Johnson ^d /Katz 

\ ' ^ / ' • 

were very generous in their evaluation since a common discussion of., 

■ " ^ / ' 

training procedures i^ "the parents were instructed in the Basic prin- 
ciples of operant: conditioning cuxd^cbseirving behavior. " Most ^training 
involves some basic didactic instruction by the experimenter ,^ ^possibly 
a text or reading material, demonstration of procedures and, occasionally, 
arrangements for cueing procedures so parents know what to do in,.g^ speci- 
fic setting.* - . , 

Dida ct i c I n struction ^ , 

Didactic trainings seems a bit incongruous with the behavioral 
approach, and there is some evidence that it is less effective than 
modeling and self-observation (Lamb, 1970) . Behavior modifiers ^ow that 
telling children what to do without some' program of reinforcement often 



has little effect on behavior. The, same holds true for instructing ^ 

V 

■parents. Yet prpgraromed reinforcement^ is rarely used, 

Readin^j^terial ranges frcsn hand-outs prepared by tjie parent edu- 
cator to texSooks of theory and case studies. Home reading ^signments 
serve cts discussion foql. pne such text, a manual by Becker (1971b) , is 
a very complete work accompanied by a maAual f£r group leaders (Hecker, 



1971a) . It follows each concept with, notes of caution on applying tht 

technique and comprehension exercises 7 The text also suggests -pro ject3 

to. carry out at home and discuss in group session^ In ten units, , 

Becker's work covers: Consequences: Reinforcers and Punishers| .Kinds of 

Reinforcers and Punishers; When .to Reinforce; Using Stronger Reinforcers; 

Reinforcement and Punishment in Everyday Life; Why Parents (and Teacherrf)^ 

j( » . * 

Goof: inie Criticism Trap; How to Reinforce; Punishment: Wheft to, -Hdw^ ' 
to, and Why not to, Usually; Reasons, Rules, and Remincfers; Your. Child's 
Personality and You. The authors have used this text along with other 
materials in both single and multiple family projects and have found it 
well received by pkrents* Reading materials must be gauged to group ^ 
members"* leading levels .and interests. 

RolQ Playing \ ' « * 

-Role playing allows pareii^ educator^ to observe parents ' actual 
behaviors '^in analog situations. -Refinements can be made in role playing 
situations until parents master new skills. Once this level xs reached, 

* * « • 

parents are encouraged to tty out skills at home and. irepoirt back on the 

results. Obviously, role playing is a contrived situation, but the 

authors of ^e monograph suggest .that ft is more lijfe "the. real thing" 

* , ' * 

than just talk. Brockway (1974)* cites a number of effective role pfay 

examples. • ' ^ 



Modeling 

goryect a nd incorrect res pons es are a modeling procedure ♦ Another 



1 ^ _ 

type of modeling in sin^e family parent training is the therapist^ after 

completing a thorough evaluation, demonstrating to psurents the correct 

way of' interacting with a child in a. specif ig situation. Typically, 

'*'.♦* 

parents observe this interaction between therapist and .child from the , 
same room or through a one-way vision screen. Parents then attempt to 
interact with a child in tfee manner oust demonstrated, after whidi the 
therapist gives feedbadc on the performance (Johnson and Brown, 1963>.^ 

' Cueing . , 

In cueing, the trainer is in the room with parent and child and 

observes their interaction. When he or she feels a specific response is 

V * . , 

required from a parent, the trainer presents a cue^ such as a light 
•i * , • * • 

(Johnson and Brown, 1969), finger signal or coded message to prompt the 

appropriate response.^ This direct method^of instruction has been repor- 

very successful and is most used In single' fsffldiy projects ,' tyf>i^ 

^ a clinical. setting; ' \ i - • > 

1 n In the "bug-in- the-ear" cubing technique the trained we^rs. a small 

^ ^ . ■ \ \ \ 

tmio receiver in the ear, receiving directions, suggestions ^ and prompts 

ft\ \ ' ' . * ^ ' . ' \ 

diu;ectLy, without disturbing the child involved. Because of xts expense > 
this technique Is beyond most covinseiDjs* budgets (Welsh, 1966>. A less 
expensive adaptation of the ^techhi^ue uses tlte eafrphone and microphone 
attachments of a tape-recorder. A long extension cord allows the trainer 
communicate with the trainee ^rom another room. 



Contingency Contracting ^ 



Contingency contracting specifies the behaviors parents will carr/ 
i . • ' ■ 

out at home in return for consultation from the^ trciiner. tThis requires ' 

— ! \ 

that piurticipating pkretnts demonstrate high ^motivation by carrying out 
*^their end of the contract (Eyberg^ 1973) » 

-Videotape Feedback ^ • ^ . ]. 

.Vidibotape is frequently used to record parent-child interaction as 
a basi^ for follow-up parent-trainer discussion* This technique has been 
demonstrated effective (Lamb, 1970; and^Bemal, Duiyee, Pruett, and Burna^, 
1968). Even ^ough it is used primarily in single family training/ it 
pduld be applied in group settings also. This technique is used fre- 
quently in the training ^pf counselors and c^er professionals and could^ 
easily serve the same purpose in the training of peirents. For example, 
all peurents could bring their children to school to record some type of 

^interaction for subsequent feedback. .Many school districts *have video 
equipment available. Where Vutdi equipmejri.t is not avi^iable^ audio, recbr-/ , 

ders can provide ^a^ record for purposes of feedback and evaluation; tapes 

\ \ " 1 

could be played to parent groups and all 'could glean positive 'and nega- • 

tive examples of psorental behavior. 

Outline of a Group Approach to Parent Education Using a Behavioral Model 
The following program outline includes' materials f rcan variou3 sources 
* and. builds on the experienpe o'f rtanni,ng several groups and tredijing Aany 
single^iamilies. EaCh-af-seven two-hour weekly sessions starts with pre*- 
mentation, and summary of basic concepts^ followed by a break, and review 
'of assignments and assignment of next activity. Leaders demonstrate con-, 
gepts which parents later role play. . 



•I 



Session # General Content — ^ 

1 Revi ew of issu e s raised by parents in pretests and inter- 

views • / ^ , ' . 

Introduction to the Behavioral ^Model of Evaluation 

1. Too xnucSi: of something 

2. .Too little of something 

3. Problem of keeping something going . 

c 



How people learn 


1. 


Add SR+ 


.2. 


Remove SR- 


3. 


Add SR- 


^ 4. 


Remove SRH- 


5. 


Modeling 


6. 


Time Out 


7.' 


Extinction 


8. 


Difference between 


9. 


Shaping 



. ASSIGNMENT — get each family t5o pick a 'concem' and keep 
;*-an anecdotal record on the i^ssue until the next week.* 



^c' 2 ^ i^'^ Review of anecdotal record assigiiment 

'BirWaking down anecdotal recpi^d into a three- term contin- 

" 1. Antecedents of i^Siiaviop'^^ ^ ' ' 

2. I Behaviors well detinfea 
/ 3. Consequences of ibehavi^r 

^ .«» ^ ♦ 

, ^ Discussion 'of fnays if measiAriftg the strength" of -a given 
• ^ ' - respons^: 



;#itays of measiftra 



^ :^ ASSIGNMENT^-- baseline coXlejction on two concerns .. 



Review of concepts to date " 

Each fami-ly presents baseline data acgording to a m^el 
presented by instructor ' ^ ' ; ' . 

Presehtation of some of the basic change procedures ^ 
Review of. "How People Learn" 

ASSIGNMENT — continue baselines _ ' 



t: o ^ 
|ERIC • 



I" ' 



Review baselines 

! ' JL 
Review cheinge procedurirs 

Selection of a chang^ procedure for and by each faxnlly 

Development of a Gfand Plan 

li(ef inition was the baseline definition appro- 
priat^t? . ^ 

- SeJ.ectijn of SR- or SR+ (Premadc, Grandma's rule|^ 
Selection of criteria i 



Chil^^included in We ^contract? : 
Spe9lfication of contract if a formal contract is 
^ • / used I 

ASSIGNMENT ~ parents carry iii>M5%juid Plfiih 

instructors foll^up.with trouble* 
8hooti3|g:;call -^^t^r two days , 

Review and evaluation of Grand Plans 



* Modification of Grand Pleins 



\ 



Introduction of the morcj, esoteric concepts such ^ sched- 
ules of reinforcementr modeling/ chaining, etc. 

Rc^view x^^i^f erejnc0i between learning tod jp 
'::5^^d^^^at. Is^^^ seem to relate to^-^di / ^ 

ASl&IGNMEl^i; ~ continuation of Grand Plans aAd data 
\ X . collection \ 

X . start baseline ^ ^second concetn 

. . ... 

- J^^yiw of Grand Plans \ ' 

Sa^^oduc^ontot;^the general problem solving scheme under 
' V^' VWhich have* been operating 



Defiriiticm of the problc^a: 



k Vv - ^ too ^ch? ^ ^ 
to6.iS«ie?,/ 

' " how tc^-^eep*it going? 

what^ h^jgehk fcefore? ' * 
what\£S';the real response? 
what happens ^alter? ' . 



Session General Content 

6 2. Generation of a number of possible interventions 

(ccait'dr ^ some good ^ some bad^ etcv 

3i Selection of Grand Plan 

can it be done? 

is it the simpleist way to approach the 

' problems? 
does it create any more problems? . 
who is in contr6i\of the^<^an? 
what are some of the possible things that 
^ can go wrong? 

how do you 'decide- on SR+ and SR-^, etc? 
• can you get: tcirget person involved? 
does tcirget person see it as a problem? 

4. Stcirt Grand Plan » 

* . / 

5. Evaluation of Grand Plan "^^ 

Trans fe^ of change - ^ / . , ' . 

i^SIQlMENT :-^s'tartirig of Second Grand Plan 



Playing psychologist-social worker, etc* 

' 1. Active listening . 

' 2. Respect for personal opinion ^ 
■^.^^^^ 3. Generous use pf -^reflegl^on^.apd^ 

' ClarificatifoS^^ , ' - 
4. IntroduciSgitthe. ideas4inyolved in^^eciprocal 

Roles and social exch^cfe theory ' " 
5l 'HOW to deal with fears 

Monitor second Grand Plan 




Arrange for follow'^up 



(Stem and Lamb/ .1975) 



- . Training of Trainers , 

Ohe literature^^OT^ the behavioral approach to pcirent education does 
not treat, »thS training of tr^ners as a specific topic, toie general tone 
of the literature indicates that initial theoretical train^g^ followed 
by more practical training* Praiuthe authors' own experiences, this 



practical training typically takes place on a single family basis • Work- 

-ing-with-groups-_of-pcirents is one of the last stages of training (if 

* . * * 

included in training at all) . 

Several references such as Becker U971a) and Brockway (1974) give 

concrete suggestions to leaders. of parent groups but give very little 

regarding the requisite skills for. a parent educator within the behavioral 

model. . * 

\ 

\ 



^^^^^ ^ 



* 



Resources 

Research Press, 2612 North Mattls Avenue, Champaign , •^Illinois 61820. 

I ' ' 
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V 



r * fiicluded in this chapter are the prinpiples of rational emotive 
theraR^ and their suggested appUfcations' in parent education, ^ 

- Chapter V ^ ^ " I 

Rational Emotive Therapy" Model • ^ ^ ^ • ^ 



> 

iv 



History and Principle's ^ » * 

Oliis particular theory of helping people began with Dr. Albett Ellis ^ 
in, Hew York City. ' Prcsn his expeyien<iej3vand study it became apparent that 

people could be" taught to approach/their. problems from a ;rational , 'logical \ 

^ . ■ ■ ^ • - V 

point of view. - ^ ' ^ 

The central theme of R.E>.y. according to, Ellis is:""' "Man is a unique- • 

ly rational as well as a uniquely irrational animal, that^Hls emot^-onal^ ^ 

or psychological*S!sturba^ are a result of his* thijriking illpgically or 

^^_irrationailyj..and^ rid hijose^^^ or " 

mental 'unhappiness , ineffectualil^ and disturbance if he^^M^ams to maxi- .^4 ' 

"mize his rational thinking and minimize his irrational aiinking;" (Ellis*, V . . ^ 

1970 # p. 36) Ellis believes that most pepple ^giving therapy are teaching 
i , • . , « 

• their clients to reperceive and rethink life events and eaqperience's. 

. \ ' ■ . v" ■ 

- R.BiT. is based on the belief that people are not on^y indocteinated tfith 
, irrational, mistaken. ideas of their o»m worthiessness v^hen they are your^g/- 
but they hold onto these into their,adult lives. The/therapist's job tiien 



i^ to show clients; ♦ * . ^ * iJ> , 

1^. How thtfir. difficulties resultNfrom distort;pd perception and 
illogical thinking. 4^ 



^. . / 2. A relatively simple method of reordering their perceptions and ' 
* * ^ reorganizing their thinking^ to remove^ the basic causes 'of iheir 
. • difficulties* \ ' , ^ . . ' 

r 

Another belief Ellis offers is that rarely, if ever, do we experi- 

ence-. ai>y^of operations (sensing/ moving, emoting, and'th^nk- 

Jjig) in iaajation. In other words thoughts and emotions ovferlap. ^ -^ 

» Rationed emotive thera^_^cites eleven major illogical and irrational 

.ideas whi^:X2ause people difficulties.' . , 

1* It is a dii^ necessity for an adult htquan being to be loved or ' 
approved* virtually every significant other ^rson he or she 
knows . . * , . 

2. One' should be thoroughly competent, adequate, and achieving in 
all possible respects to consider oneself .worthwhile. ' . 

' ♦ . '/ 

3. Certain- pepple are wi<5ced and should be severely ^blamed an4 
punished for ti&eir villainy. 

4. It is awful and catastrophic ^en things are not the way onq^ 
"'•wants theidfto.be. 

5. Human happiness is externally caused; people. have little or no ' 
> con txol /over their sorrows and ^sturbances*^ , 



6. .If Q^s3L'€c\!^^i.B- or may be dangeroiis or fearsome one should be 
te^^^l^H^^^ci about it and dwell on th^^^ssibility of its, 

n%^c^±B thanito face certain *]^e difficulties 

\ ^ self-reli^i£Liiities>. ^ , • 

> ^ s ' \ r ^ ' ' . _ 

\^ .bI C^e should, be dep^dent on others and rely on someone stronger 
• '^^ San. oneself . . ' ' . • 1 . * • 

• — ^ • . . ' ' * ^ * ^ ' 

^9*^0ne*ff p'ast history is^ an. all-important detiarindner of present / 
[ fhehavibr; because sanetfiing once .strongly affected •qne.'s life, 
^' it -should- indefinitely have a, simila?: effect.' 

10. "Dne* should. J^ccme quite upset over other people's prdbl^ and 
disturbances.*.". * ; * * ^ 

' - ' .* • ^' ' 

11. " There" is ^variably a*right,*^ecise, and perfect solution to 

hUiaan problems, and it is catastrophic if tfiia* perfect solution 
^ is not found.' (Bills, 1962, pp. 6176)5) ^ 



Goals • . 
. . . 1^ 

Hauck (1967) points out that all that is needed io solve problems is 
to identify false idea?/ then use' logic to show and hoil|efully convince a 
client of the ideas* irrationality. Once a child acquires new knowledge 
in this way, parents must encouragV^iim or her to iiehavo'idifferently. 

R.B.T. programs familiarizef parents with EllisTs eleven joints. 

Counselors want to be certain pcurents cu:e skilled in logical thinking 

practices. Paurents need some time to brient themselves to this philoso** 

phy which appecur.s to be so simpj.e. Another learning teisk for the peurents 

is familiarization .with Hauck 's (1967) "Erroneous Beliefs of Child Manage 

♦ 

ment..V , ^5^* 

^ counselors also work toward thfe goal of familiarization with;-the 
special tiSfcdcs Hauck lists. Parents ultimately would be able to use 
the R.E.T. approach no.t only to raise (emotionally sound, happy children 
but to help themselves feel less guilty about their child-rearing prac- 

.tices. ^ ^ ^ , 

- ' ' ■ I 
» • ^ Olraining Procedure^ 

' , None, o'f the R.E.T. literature specifies procedures for parent ^duca- 

tfon, a<adressing itsel'f instead to the principles and their application. 

t . • : " * !• 

^We take the liberty thtoughcfut this secti,on to^suggest possible .methods 
;fo3f*iinplSaentation and Organization. ^ 

As stated above, rational einotive couijselin^ is based on people 
remaining, rational and logical .about events and circumstanoea:' '*Por . 
parents tHi^a seems quite difficult at^fi^^st and probably opposite; to 
their current practices' and-habits'.. Thirefcare, we suggest at least J»n. 
^nintts-Mn\xtB. training sessi^ to fully develop each concept and to . 
pfacticie or role play^so^ sij^ - 



Suggestions for working with parents can be found by extending / 

^silis*' experiences with groups, some of which were^ with* families. He 

found that: . , • . . ; ~ • 

Group members have many members/participants to show how , 
^ .i"ational the self-»indoctrinatioijs really, are. ^ ^ * ' 

" ^ 2. Group members act sis counselors to each other as they-more 
.clearly seta *their pwn difficulties. 



^ . ^ 3, Sometimes ^ust hearing others' problems is ^eneficial. — . 

4. One parent's solution to a proble:^ helps other parents, 

V* 5. Somiatimes parents see sanething first in o€iiers^ which they 
see* later in themselves, ' ' • - 



6 •**'*7S&6i^nments '^or homework are carried out better when suggested 
* 'and ^assigned .*by tfte group itself. " ^' - 

7, More hypotheses are offered since there are .more participants. * 

Parents are not .put ^to a pressure, "true confession", situation but 



rathe^ are ^encouraged, by the counselors and other group members to speak up. | 
As in other models, the c^ujiselor must work toward making peurents 'un-- 
afraid to discuss difficulties with their cfiildren". ' ^ ' . \ ^ 

♦ . * . -^ V, 

What' is It Ve are going -to teach these' parents? ^ First/ counselors 



have to concentrate on the underling princ^les discussed earliei in 
this /chapter / since parents need a good, vinderstariding of thi^se principles 

. 4 ' ' f • - ' 

before proceeding. . " . ' , ^ '^.V^ . 

Next; presented would be the "Errorteovis Beliefs of CSiild Management^ ' 
as described by Hauck (i967) • 

'r. Children Must NQt Question or Disagree with Oheir Superiors. 
' - a. Some disagreement is good as parents cdulcblie. wrong.- 

b. Our children do no^ think le4s of us just l^ecai 
^ * approve of our thinking, " . . , - i 

c. ' Just .bccanse a child is silent does not joean-hg is ih agree- 
ment. • * K '\ ^ J 

• • ' . 




d. A child is not thiiJfing for hinSelf. 

We might be askiin^ child to be untruthful* ^ * * * 

-f. ,We might' create guilt r' 

g. Forbidding disagreement denies tlve ability to reason which 
is an essential tool for control df our emotions. 

A Child and His/Her Behavior are the Same. 

a\ Parents must separate their children from the children's 
^ acts. 

b. Parents must accept the fact that we are all human and human? 
aren't perfect. 

c. Objectionable behavior occurs because of lew intelligence, 
ignorance or lack of sJcill/, and emotional disturbance.. 

Children Can Upset Their Superiors. . - 

a. We 'as parents upset ourselves. « 

b. We must learn to ask ourselves, "What did I say. to mysel£ 
just before became upset?" . 

c. We upset ourselves when we believe^ it. is' necessary to have 
well-behaved children. * . * 

d. We confuse desires with needs.' 

Ptinishment, Guilty and Blame are Effective Methods of Child 
cManagement- , ^ ' 

a^ Parents must be 'sure that the discipline does Aot beccane a 
hew crime • . * 

b. Undesirable behavior must become desirable in sane new way. 

c. Hie child's inward thinking must change as well as outward- 
behavior. * ' ' ^ ' *^ 

d. Demand perfection and you will .have a tense child. 

e. Correcting with anger bviilds' resentment and hatred in the 
child." , ' ' ' • ' ' . 

fr These tend to create ^emotional disturbance and misconduct. 

Children Iieani More* .from What Bieir^ Superior*^ Say Ihan from 
-What 'Oaiey Do. .... or . 

a*. Iiearning occurs as we practice lAat we j^reach*. . " * 



b. If parents seldom get angry over frustrations, children then* 
see controLvi>fc emotion works. • / - \'/ 

6. V Praise Spoils a Chi,ld. ' • v ' 

/ ' . ^ ' • 

a. Praise the||ct not the child. . , - * 

> . ' . ' - ' ; ;:V 

b. Praise acts as a reward and st^rengthen's^ Jtite\ b^avior« ' 

c. A child feels good about himself or' herself . * 

d. Lack of cont:pol spoils 'diildren^v not^praise-w * > ^ • 
«>e. Less harm is^^done by over-upraising than by * under-praising • . 

Children Must Not Be Frustrate.d.. \ 

^a. It will make, adul^ life seem more 'frustxatihg if children- 
4 are protec&d from frustration during childhood. 

r-, . ^ - . 

^ b. Children are bored without some problems ahd challenges. 

c. Children mUst learn to avoid unnecessa^ frusjtrations , 

remove or minimize .problems /after they arise. ;$uid to accept' 
what they cannot change. . r * - . a. 

'8. Heavy Penalties Work Best If Applied Eirat.* : 

a. Undue punishment breeds conten^t. - J'l ^ 

b. After all/ it things can't, get"" any worse, why behave? 

c. Severe punishment can work too wfell and make a child fearful 
' of all situations. ' • 

9.' A Child Must Ea^ni His/Her Parents' Love. ^ ■ 

s ' a. Do not withhold love for misbehavior.^ , 

b. Love as payment is hard on the learning process; the child 
is in an all or nothintf situation/ . . 

10. Children Should be Calmed First, Adults* Second. • . ^ • ' 

^. Adults should fialm themselves first in order to be effective 
teachers. ' " » '1 

* b.' If adults are not calm the child's behayior will only In-, 
crease. * . ^ \l 

After pursuing each lliese incorrect beliefs, the rea^'oning "behind 
ttem and the results of such actions, pax$0:a practice and discuss how 



they apply to their situations, A counselor may focus on undesirabJCfe 
habits' of children, fears of children, anger etc. as topics for dis- 



cussion. 



When sessions ar^ jalmos-t;: coitiE^Ifete it is<^|topd cover Hauck's ^pe^ 

cial Instructions to PeiiriBnts (1967) Iri/jbrief: they eire; v: . 

•1. Do not chcinge your tactics ji^t' because they do no€ produce 

iiiffi|diat*e results. , ^ ^ 7: ^ 



2. Penalize mi&behavioi; which is a rjeac^tion to a penalty. 

3. Tantrums and- acting out look worse than they really' are.* ' ... 

4. Misbehavior will often Worsen before it getS;better. 

5. Our being upset is their reweird, ' « * I* 

. ^ . ' / " ^' " ' 

6. Only be concerned with sa^e of the child's frustrations. 

9%. Practically all parents have regret over, being pcHrents. 
8'* Experiment if-^you want — parental mistake^ eire* selcipm fatal. 

9. Remember, y6ur child should be praised more tl>an^. criticized. 

* ^ ' W ^ ^^^^ 

This should be helpful to parents as they begin to, apply R.E'.T. 

principles on their own. Kn^us says" that guidance .counselors pan save 

^ ^ If / . ' * 

much timj2 by using a system which goes'^rectly,,, to ^e irrati<^al heart' 
of problems, using words and methodis which cirg familx^ to ail concerned 



(Knaus, 1975). This should provide scjme added encouragement to, coun'§elors 
to -try this model of parent edcicatiox^. <%; - . "^j^, ■ 'f\ ' * -4-/^ 
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Seyeral models of parent- education, mental health related interven- 
tions^ and.exainples of parent tredning are presented in this chapter. 
The material ia this chapter^ may be very useful to a parent educator but 
has not^cluded specifics on parent education or on the ,tra\ning proce*? 
dures involved.- Psychoanalytic models (including the ""ciiild St^Cidy 
^i&ssaciation of American and Transactional Analysis) , reality therapy, 
Ha^ Ginott, pre-^school examples cure reviewed. 

/ ■ ■ . , ■.• 

Chapter VI •» 
Additional Models and Uses of- Parent Education 



. Psychoanalytic 
history and Basic Assumptions , - \ 

Ohere are several^ taode Is or approaches to parent training that do 

{ ■ ' ' ■ ■ 

not-^i^t into the models listed previously in thiig^ monograph and remain 
distinci^ enough in their approach to separate them from the eclectic 

models. The psychoanalytic approach fits this category.^- The basic 

\ * ' * » 

psychoanalvtic approach to psychotherapy, and the study of persoiiality ia 
based more oh a medical model than on an educational iiodel. Psychoanaly- 
sis is a re-learhing experience in which p^ti^nts learn abdtijt their 
emotional stated and the confiSe^ons between them- their reactions to 
these. States and ^ to extjetnal events.. The theqretical orientation enapha- 
sizes the importaivce of unconsc^ious processes *ip this re-*learnlng. 

Education/ viewed from a psychoanctl^^ic model is 'a conscious process. 

^ ^« - i , ^ ' • ' ' 

Hence/ education of patients (and/or garentsyis basiccdly outsrde^th^ ^ 

•territory "of classical^syciibanaiysis. 



In spite of the lack* of congruence between classical psychoanalysis 
and parent education, it interesting to note that one of Freud*'^ first 



cases invojuved tidkining a parent to carry out the psychoanalV^sis invol- 
ving a child, "Little Hans/' who had a fear of horsey. Frexid carried out 
the treatment by 'serving as consultant po the boy's father (Freud, 1950). 
' Biis training of a pcirent in psychoanalytic techniques is clearly within 
the rarfge of "therapy" while many behavioral mbdels of training, parents 
•as .ther^apists fall more in the educational realm. . 



X 



Child ^tudy Association of America 



History . ^ ' -3 

One of the most extensive examples of pcirent education in the liter- 
^ture is the prograta of the Child Study J&sociation of America (CSAA) . The 
his&ry, purposes, philosophy) and programs of this .association are 
cleatlyMescribed in two sources: Parents* Learn through .Discussion; 
Princi^Ws and Practices of Pcirent Group Education by Aline B. Auerbach 
(1968) and Educatibn^'f or 'Child Rearing by Or^^ille G. Btisx (195^^. Both 
sources indicate that when the Child Study Association of America was 
founded during the 1880's, its funcjlon was to laeet the^^needs of what 
appears to have been a group of middle-class / well-educated mothers who 
wanted to- study experts* opinions on child rearing. ^From this rather 



clearly traditional educational beginning, 'the CSAA ^taff beg^ to rea- 
lise that parents needed to understand not only their children's needs 
but -their own heeds as well. The group 'discussion format was developed' 
as-a^'fffSans to help parents find out more ..about themselves. Over the 
years these parent groups, as outlined by AuAbacK and Brim, developed " 

• a philosophy and style^that is fairly A)nsistent with the psychoahal^.c 

* * * ' • 

view of- human development.. Several of the mpstrinfruential consultants 

to the program were psy^choanalysts. Further support for classifying the 



CSAA program as psychoahlyti'cally* ori4ifti^ derives frcM Auerbach's , J* 
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description of the^sj^lls needed by groujj, leaders • She states, "Hiis ^ 
knowledge should be based onf t^e psychodynamic point o'f view, and should 
include a sensitive awareness*. of tee 'language of behavior' — the ipan- 
ings^ manif estatj.bns r^-and etiology of behayioi; in geneiral particularly 
in tKe family'^ (Auerbach, 1968, p.. 1&?)^ She adds, hcwelrei?:, that in no 
way does a group leader^ attemp^ to elicit "foi^otten or unconscious" 



material. This avoidance of direct attempts at focusing on unconscious 
* material' is a ^ajor distinction between ps^choanlysis and psychoanaly- 
tically orient^ parent education. • * ^ 

Basic assumptions maintained by the CSAA program in addition to ^ 
psychodynamic assumptions ' are outlin ed b y Auerbach ,as follows : 
. ^ ' 1. Parents can learn. 

■ 2. Parents "Van.t to learn. '"^^ ^^^ttfe 

3. Parents ^learn best what they cire interested in learning. 

4. Learning is most significant when the subject matter is closely 
related to the parents' own immediate experience with their 
children. ' ^ ' . ' 



/ 



*5. Parents can leeirn best when^they 'are free to create their own 
response to a situation. < ' ^ ' 

6. Parent group^irffication is as much an emotional experience as ife^ 
, is an intellectual one . ' ^ — ^ 

7. Parents can .l^.^rn;f rem one a^Jier. 

8. Parent, group educatipn provides Sie basis for* remaking -experi- 
ence . L _ " 

9. Each pa^^^t Xecirns his *or her own way; ^ . . ^ 

; ^ ' , ' . ' , ^ (Auerbach, 1968, pages 23-28.) 

Of these basic assumptions, numb<ers 6. and 8 most closely identify the' 
approach as related tb a\f>sychoaiialy tie model. 



Goals 



'/\ The goals of the CSAA^can be inferred directly fr<xn '^^niJ^er' p^^.tSi 
above assumptions. Almajor goal of the CSAA parent education program is 
to develop cind use a program based on -both sound practice cind sound 
philosophy. Auerl^afch warns that her book is not th6 ^typical' handbook 
but one presenting a philosophy aiong with soma ^c^yl^al experience. 
Accordingly, the goals of the program are not eas^j/Jy enumerated in a 
short list. The program expects parents to become, more aware of their 

9 

children's developmental stages cind the needs peirticulcirly important at 
each stage. ParenH:s ar.e expected to evaluate theitlselves in terms of what 
theft owii goa^s cure as parents. Ihey eire expected to csbserve how their 
goals relate to previous experience and become Ttioxe' aware ^xjf anteractions 
tha^ take pla£!e in the family setting.. Ihe final area of expected per- , 
sonal and parental growth is an increased appreciation for the large , 
number of events and circumstcinces that diSrectly influence both child' 
and parent. , ^ • , a 

Training and Training Of Trainers,^ 

The .technique of parent education is ehtiris^-y group discussion. 
"Hence, group Mynamics And group process are key issues' in training. The 
basic assumptions of .the CSi^A program convjay that the mediW is the mes- 
sage. The group* helps select agenda topics, supports aHd encourages 
individual members, and sets an atniosishere of "we cure all in this thing 
together and have common concerns." Bie training methods eure so entwxned 

with the philosophy and goals-'that readers are directed to .the original ^ 

' \ . » ' . ^ . < 

sources if, after this brief exposure, they, have an interest in this . f 

. ' " / ' ■ ■ .' ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

mc^el Qf laraining, Biis model of .training is very much like the model 



.for training professional social worker^ 



The caiild%^tudy .Association of Ainerica pro^^iiaei5' ^s tXaining pro- 
gram in the New Y^j^^' area and in other areas as weilij.]j CSAA! training ^ 

/ 

^focuses on child development, group processes, ^and dynamically oriented 
approaches to studying hximans. Bie Association typically provides 
direct consultation and supervision .of trainees when they run their 

. - y ' ' 

initxal groups^ ^ ' f 

^» Transactional Analysis 




.1 % J' 



^ . History and Basic Assumption^ ' . ^ 

Tremsactional cinalysis' is 'another model of interventioli linked ^ x^^^ 
dir^tly to the psychoanalytic framework. Berne (1961>, describing trans- 
1^ actional cmalysis, discusses three ego states that can be determined by ^ — 
what he calls "structural analysis." This structural analysis.« involves 
the separatj.on or segregatipn of the Patent^, Adult, and Child ego states* 
Hie Parent ego state ihvolves' those aspects of a person dealing with pre- 
sctiptions and proscriptions. When a mah*s innejc^ language tells him that 
he sho^id or shouW not do something; hisjParent is in control. Ihe, 
AcJ^lt ec^ state functions rationally and tests' reality. When a woman's 

inner language is functioning^ much] like* a computer, cheoteing facts, up- 

" " ' ' ' ^ ' J ' 

"^^ggj^^^ata, comparilig bit^ of information 'and input, he;: Adult is in 

control, 'glie^ Child ego state involves fears and desires.. When a man's 

inner t'anguage tails him. he J^ouli like to do a given act even though it 

might be forbidden, then the Chiud is functioning. ^ 



" s ; *Beme (1961)' indicates .that an many ways these ego states are dif^^ ' 

fe^ent from the psychoanalytic constructs of superego, ego and 'id. 



|^.<'; ',... . , .- r'^spectively, to .th« unitiated, however.^ the states appear extreme 



Goals- 



ProponeAts olvTransactiona^ Sttalysis (TA) locus on two activities ^- 
\ If \ • . 

structural* analysis as outlined^ above , and transactional analysis* Trans- 

\' t J I \ \ 
actional analysis examines the transadioni between. .indivi dual's. Ihesfe 

trans actionSy*afe analyzed on the basis of^the*ego states of each of the 

people involved in th^ intericMnge A person acts within , a given ego 

state when attempting to communicate with another person. That communi- 

cation i^ aadressed to a particuleu: . ego state in tha other person. As 



Bernp (1972) points out, when two people ' contact one another six ego 

\ 



state^ may be invjDlved. Wh en only two ego states are involved m the 

tota]^ exchange, the transaction is <^mplement;ary. nhis type of exchange 

can^be made repeatedly since it mee^s the coiimunica^tions needs of the 

parties involved, j An example of this type of c6mmuijication is given by 

ai^is (IS&T^^albng- with the foXicwing diagram to indic^e the parallel 

lines showing the domplementary nature of the exchange: 

A man. on a bus asks the driver if they will arrive 
at thei-r destination on time. The bus. driver 3. • 
. replies that they will arrive on time. / , - ^ , . , 



(Parent J * . * 



V 




stimulus 



sponse t 




^idder 



Drive r» 



r 



was^parallel* The ri^^ acteA .from his adiilt ego^tate by 

indicating a desire for information. driver re^^ied fco© his adult 

ego st^te with a d^ecjb resj^nse ta^ direct question:. Yet, another 

complementary transaction ':-c^ be '^seeri ^ai,the^ exaiUplex 

K * ' / • ' ^ 

A wife requests^ that her kusbatid remove a <ie|d 
^ mouse from a trap fcecausel she is so frightexi^ 

by mice. Ulia^iusmnd Gompj^es with this reqilest- 
• because he is! big and staong and needs to tajce , 




Ccure of the 11 ttlei woman. 



1 





Husband 
\ ♦ 



Again r the flow is parallel and thprefo^e/ ^Dmplementary.. This type/of • " J 
coromui\icatioh can continue until (One menfcer becc^aes, tired p£ the proce- ; 

V . • ^ ■ ' 4* * * * ' ' 

dures. If the husband change's his response to. one that indicate& that 

±he wife is' now old enough, to solve this type of problem hers.elf 'and. that ; 

he is notv longer going to remove iSic^ f pr' her^, he. fs\resp6nding'^.rom^ a J ^ , ^ ^ I , 

?^ • •. ■ • ■■ o.y.r - 

pvent ego stat^. T^i^ lirifes. aj;e no longexr papallel-.- Hein<;e, the tir^Mrac- 
• tion is now a crossed or unfiomplemelitary trarisibtibn and* cq|mQ|iicatioh is 

' ' W ^ ^ * \ "i: -^ ^ \ ^ '\ ^ ' 

disrupted^ The *e^ample^of the. hUsband Refusing. His wife'a^reqjiest woul(|- . , 



9'^ 



' .l*be^ diaigrau^raied as* follows : . 





Wife 



Husband 



Transactional analysis also implies a more thorough evaluation of- . 



the 'forms of social action. Berne (1972) indicates ti^at there are^ix 
basic types of social behavior available when two people interact: 

1. Withdrawal — with no overt communication. 

Q 

2. Rituals — sign? of mutual recognition, strokes. . 
. 3. Activities '-r work-/ externally oriented toward ti>^ task. 

4. . Pastimes — repetitive interchanges , sociai-ly progtammed. 

5. Games — interactions with hidden ulterior motive^ where both* 
parties collect some^ tyjpe of payoff. 

6. ' Intimacy — gam^-free, candid exchanges • ^•'^ 



ERIC 



In •addition to these basic t^pes of social actions, i^ripts or life plans 

, J " " . • 

are a central concept in TA. The six forms of social a<rti6n ^listed above 

* ^' ' 

are ways to structure short periods of time; the scri'i)t is essentially a 

o 1 \ 

gerson's m'aster plan for spefiding a lifetime* . ' > 

-Berne and other proponents of TA indicate that children develop all 
three ego states a^-^an early age. They suggest that children by the age 



of 10^12 months I>aye^'<te*^irei^ Adult>go. stated in 
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a^ddition to their obvious Child state. These stattes are in ^constant flux'. 
Children develop ego states by observing and modeling parents cind others^ 



TraitCKq 



. James (1974), in an interesting book v. titled : 'transactional Analysis 
for Moms and Dads: What Do You 'Do with Them Now That You've Got T^em ^ 
suggests how parents 'Ccin use TA concepts in evaluating^ themselves andf 
their interactions with their children. By determining' the ego states 
• involved in an^ex&hyige with their child, parents better understand 
communication and ccmundnication break-down. The book is written for pro- 
fessionals and parents but includes no specific sbgges'tlons for parent 
educators to use in assisting p^ents with ^clnsaction^l analysis. James 
and JOngeward (1971) present a number: of specific Suggestions and exer- 
cises combining TA and Gestalt concepts that would be useful in work with 
parents. 

. ■ ■ ■ ■ ""T—- ■ 

Training of Trainers ^ 

Most training of professionals in the use of TA techniques is con- 
ducted outside *the standard graduate programs for counselors. There are 
several institutes at which people can receive training by certified TA , 
instructors* In' addition, TA workshops often accompany various profes- 
sional meetings-/ For more^ information ot\ TA training, James (J.974) 
suggests the following addresses: • 



International Transactional Analysis Association 
^155 College Avenue 
Berkeley, 'California 947-05 ■ 



^ " ^ and 

s ^ ' ,\ Transactional Analysis Institute 

Box 356 

'/ ' ' ^ Lafayette, California 94^49 
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Reality Therapy^^ / j 

History 

This approach to counseling and therapy was initiated by ♦William 
Glasses:/- M.D* When he was finishing his training in psychia^try , it 
became apparent to him that the medical model of therapy was not success- 
ful. *He noted the years needed for therapy / the patients who never leave 
the hospital, and those who keep returning to therapy. 

Bas*ic Assumptions 

W . Glasser (1965) describes reality therapy as leading a person toward 
^dealing successfully with the real world. A therapist must be able not 
only to help patients accept* the real world, but to help them fulfill 
their needs in it. It is Glasser 's belief that most people enter therapy 
because ^they are not having some of their needs ftHLfilled. To fulfill 
our needs we must: • 

1. Be involved with other people. ' 

2. Love and be ^loved,. ^ 

3. Feel we are worthwhile to ourselves and others. 

Reality therapy defines responsibility as "the abirlity to fulfill 
one's needs and t^ do so in a way that does not deprive others of t;he 
ability to fulfill thei-r needs" (Glassei: 1965, p. 13) . patient must 
ccxne to see that h^/she is responsible for personal behavior, and that 
the therapist will be^ more concerned with behaviojf than with attitudes. 
Reality therapy does not look at past history, doe's not 'accept excuses 
• for deviant behavior and does not focus on unconscious thinking. "Why?" 
. is rarely asked inj^reality therapy as the concern is more, "What are you 
doing?" 
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Training Procedures • ' 

I 

Glasser does not apply his model of therapy to parent educations 

'yet it appears to be a model which could be used* Reality ^erapy focuses 

on educating people to^new ways of living and does not see patients as 

bein^ sick. It teaches responsibility and caring for yourself and others. 

r 

All of the above characteristi^cs would help build a good model for parent 

education. ' * * 

A parent education program could assume that; 

\ 1.' Parents are responsible for their own^ehavior. 

^ 2. Parents can teach children to be responsible f6r their own 
behavior. ^ • . 

3. All lEamily members can come to love themselves and each other. 

4. Parents and children can learn to accept reality c^d to seek to 
have their needs fulfilled in^ the real world. 

Pre-'School Programs 

History 

/'.'.. ^ 
' Legislation efforts in the 1960 *s pranpted much discussion of early ' 

development of children. >Iost educators, mental' health spejt^alists and 

child care workers expressed the opinion that more funding and attention 

hould be focused on children at younger ages. Many -expectations were 

raised concerning improved reading abilities and language skills/ better 

adjusted teens and happier adults, if early school programs were developed^ 

With legislation came dollars for pre-scljool programs such as. Head 

Start and Project Follow Thrx>ugh» Many innovative school progfdirts were 

developed for primary grade children (K-3) . Eariy in tfie development of 

these programs it became clear that p4rents needed ^o be involved and that 

parent involvement should occur at* the earliest possible time. Almost all 
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of the work in early child^parent intervention has been done with mihoritv 
and economically disadvantagfed families. 

Training Procedures . x " 

Most efforts in this area of parent education can be broken inta 
three types: 

1. Training mothers at school to work-in .the classroom. 

2. Trairxing mothers at school, or agency., for home application. - 

3. Training mothers at home. ^ ^ 

All of the above categories were implemented in groups and on an 
individual basis. They can be ^further divided into magor goal classifi- 
cations. Some projects' goals were to teach parents h^^^ter management 
procedures with their children* Other projects* goals were to teach 
parents to encourage and stimulate learning while their children were 
very young. 

Techniques included: • 

1. 'Teaching mothers how to observe behavior in 'a classroom which* 

they could eventually use at home ^s well. 

2. Teaching mothers how to teach at school. 

3. Using structured language patterns to improve verbal abilities. 

'4, Using toys to teac^ important x:onGepts such as colors, shapes, 
vocabulary. _ A . 

5. Showing mothers through video ta^e , rol^.playing and demonstra- 
tions how to prai&, encourage and reward^^ 

6. Using mothers terrain mothers. 

7. .Printed materiaji for mothers^ to read. 

Many programs repor^d themselves effective (Costello., 1970; Fenichel 
1966; Gordon,. -1968) . were able to show "hard data" of their work with 

mothers- Nevertheless, the literature is rich with examples. of work with 



families who are nqt represented in the *other models • In addition many • 
authors point out erroifs made as'well as what appeared to' be successful. 
The bulk bf parent education work hai^ been in pre-school and early child- 
hood'programs and provides a good basis for elementary counselors planning 
programs. - . ^ ^ 

. ' , Haim Gxtid^t * 

. Haim Ginott l>as exerted a great influence in parent edupation. His 
book, Between Parent & diild - (1965), has been read by thousands of parents 
and professionals. He maintains his approach is based almost solely on 
the skills of communicating. He tells parents they must leal?n * "Children- 
■ This new way of communicating is based on respect and skill. It 
Requires tthat: 

1. Messages preserve the child's and parent's self-respect. 

2. Statements of advice or instruction must be preceded by state- 
ments of understanding. 

In other words, parents must learn to hear the feelings behind what^a 

child is saying and reflect those to him. For example: ^ " ^ 

Child: I'm never going to school again. , • ' 

Parent: You had a terrible ciay at ^school today. 

Child: Boy, did I ever. » ' 

When the parent didn't respond by saying, "Oh, yes, you are going to 

back to school," the child was more able to converse calmly and rationally 

about ;his time at school. Fpr too long people Ijave been educated out of 

^really knowing their own feelings. For this teason it is difficult for 

parents to 'recognize even^their ovm feelings and more difficult for them , 

to hear the child's. So often when people say they hate ^meone, others 
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tell them they really only dislike. Ginott \uggests that this is 
honest and adults must help children know what they feel, . 

Basically there are three goals for parents in this method. They 



are: 



1. Listening with sensitivity . 
/ . ^ ^ 

a. Parents who are attentive to what their children are-saying 
show the children their ideas are valued; 

b. Childrerf gain a sense of self-worthr. • ' ^ 

2. Preventing "grapes of wrath." 

a. Avoid messages that create hate or resentment; 

b. . Avoid insults, nam^ calling, ^rophesizing , threats, accusa- 

tions, hiossing. ' ^ 

3. Stating feelings and thoughts without attacking . 

a'. Parents should^say what they honestly feel; ^ ^ 

b.* Avoid attacking the child as a person. 

In addition it is offered that parents allow children to learn how 

to make decisions. There is a distinction made between allowing a cftild i 

a voice in mat|:ers ^which are the parent's responsibilit;y and a choice 

wherever it is possible* . For example, food and clothing .are ^a parent's 

responsibility to prpvide but a child could have a voice. Homework is 

^ completely -the child's responsibility. ' ' 

Parents must learn to respond' t;o cljiildr^n With confidence and cer- 

tainty. Ginott points out that parents in tiie past always acted with 

authority while parents today act with hesita^iion. Two things which 

\ i . ^ ' . , 

help parents be more 'certain are setting limits on acts and not restrict 

ting wishes. Limits need to say clearly; a ' 

1. what cons'titutes unacceptable conduct. <^ 

2. What, substitutes will be accepted. , , 



'counselors can use many of Dr. Ginott*s» ideas when working with - 
parexTts or in groups. His methods are not blocked out into a parent 

^education mddel but they could be used along with other ideas eind 
materials. His work is simply stated and wou.ld be attractive for. most 

^arerits thread. r . 



Resources 

/ , ■ — ' — 

Child 'Study Assqcia^ton of America, 9 East 89th Street, New York, New 
York 10028. .Has a number of pamphlets and materials appropriate 
for both parent group members and leaders. * 
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Since many counselors operate from a model most correc^y identified 
as "eclectic," a model is presented that^ ccmbines elements of several 
models described previously. This model has been labeled the Solution 
Oriented J^proach to Problems (SOAP) . Bie sources of concepts and tech- 
niques within the model are discussed. Counselors are encouraged to 
develop models to meet their own needs. * 



Chapter VII 

f m 

Eclectic Parent Edyication ^ 

After reviewing a number of referdhces* on parent education, the 
reader will likely agree. with the authors that most practical approaches 
to parent education .do not fit entirely into a single model. A number ^ 
of concfeBts -are he.ld*dn common acre's. models. It is also apparent that 
different terms in th^^y^^^^^^ models can By^^^en. as relating to the 
same referents in both concepjts and te*chniques, Sudx procedures as rein- 



forcement (from a behavioral model) and encouragement (from an Adlerian 

f ' ^ ' 

model) appear to be fvinctionally equivalent. We find proponents of the, 

^ — 

rational emotive therapy approach using similar procedures. .Even though 

there are a number of counselor educators who feel "eclectric" is a d^ty 

w 

worcj, experience suggests that once counselors leave their ^training 
institutions, very few engage in counseling activities purely within 
one model. The following approach to parent education is proposed as • 
purp,oselyi eclectic. • * . - ^ ,^ \, 

• i ^ * y 

The authors. wish to acknowledge the contributions of Thoin^s Reidy in 
the writing of this chapter and the development of the SOAP system. 
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Lamb and 



(The proposed model of parent training v/as developed by 

* -s . ^- ' y ' ^ 

Reidy^ 11975) after reviewing a number of models and selecting those 

aspects that appeared most useful and congruent with one overall moded7 

' ' '/ ' ' 

4Vvis possible that t|ie pr^)pQnents of exis;ting .models will object to 
such a combination. Lamb and Reidy used this apprbach recently and are 

COTipleting th*e process of data collection, evaluation and revision. 

' • ^^^^ • 1^ 

Accordingly, the tentative model is , presented to? encourage professionals 

to develop their own mod^els. As long at' counselors can support a model 

with adequate program evaluation, they might as well^\Ise the approach 

most congruent with their lopal needs and orientation* 

Solution Oriented'i^'proach to' -Problems^; ' tfee SOAP System 
SOAP is a way of .looking at 'family l±W*-thaj^ focuses on solution of 
problems and issues rather than oii 'indivxduais ,V^r'3.o1ialities , affd side 
^•issues as is the'^case in many^ families-. The/ problems this method attempts 
to meet are ^eea as typical family problems (members of the family are 
unhappy/ upset, .^rsUncomfortable about some issue or event). Often fami- 
liesi respond in^'a mahner that escalates the difficulties and leaves the \ 
.original;' issue unres6jL<^ed^.„ The steps in the SOAP system ar^^as follows: 
I r. Identifiqation or ^definition of the problem. 
' 1 1. Det^nftination^ of .ow^er^hip of th'es^problem. 

in. ^^^Wr^ting'^several-soluti^^ to the^^^obi:Bm. — 
;* ^ iIV. Selection of *the solution mo^t likely tVwork. * ' s 

V. j; Application of the solutibn\ ^ X 

. , * . ^ ■ 

VI. Evaluation of the solution-. — 



-I*.^ Identifrcation or Definition of the Problem ^ 

Working wi£h families it\^ a mimber of settings, Lamb and Keidy found 
it impossible .to sblye a problem without some assessment of it. Many 
times bot^ individuals cind families attempt to deal with problems tha^ 
are ei*ther unidgr^tified, or incorrectly ^identified. In asense, this mcikes 
finding cin appropriate solution about as impossible as answering a math 
problem before it is presented. Problem definition is no simple task; 

4 

difficulties in finding acceptable solutions are often aissociated with 
inadequate problem definition, l^ie following guidelines are useful in 
helping parents define problems: 



/^Ty^s of problem^ — 1^. Too much^ of something 
" ^ 2. Too little of something 

< ' . '3* Hew to keep something good going 

Be specific and, if possible, talk about observables. 

Talk abotSft^ Actions rather than attitudes. 

■ . \" . 

Before — Action — After 

I ^ 

1. What seems to start the action? 

2* What is the^ action*? 

3. What happens after the action? 

BEFORE — When? 

Where? 

How often? ^ 
Who is involved? 
Is it usually the same? 



ACTION- — Exaptly what happened? 

AFTER — What was the- result?. 

Did anything change as a result of the action? 
. Did anyone gain anything? 

Was anyone forced to do cinything as a resulL? 
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II • . Determination of Ownership of the Prob^lem . 

cJwnership of a problem is important to determine since it often 
, directly affects the definitlrbn and limits the choice of solutions. , 
Is the problem really the child's or is soine behavior of the child 
resulting i/i a irroblem for the parent?/ A child crying may first indi- 
cate tlvat the child has a problem^t^^t 'if the crying .continues , very 

^ ' ^' ^ ^ . ^ ' * V- . ' ' * . 

of ten 'the parent develops problen^ feelings of responsibiJ.ity or^avoic^^ 

axfce; Ovmership can ^hif t.* A child with long hair may not see hair as 
a problem but the child's parent describes hair and child as problem^. 

In geneijal, the owner of a problem is in the best position to deal 
with it. Multiple ownership means that several family members share a 
^ problem and, accordingly, the responsibility for-solving it. 



III. Generating Several Solutions to the Problem . 

Few, if any/ family problems have only one solution*. Families must 
think of several ways to deal with the same issue. Initially ,^as many 
solutions as possible should be generated without regard to practicality 
or appropriateness. Family members may learn something about problem 
solving by seeing- the large number of alternative means of dealing /with 
each issue, ^t also gives the group a chance to realize that some of the 
so-called Solutions could in fact intensify the problem or^create ney 
^ problems. This ability to discriminate, predict, and^evaluate is^cen 
to problem solving. Parents are urged to encourage children to partici- 
pate' in solution generation. Children's participation is important for 
f'our 'theoretical fei^ons : 1) if the ownership of the problem is clearly 
or partially the child's, participation is carrying out the responsibility 

of • ownership ; 2) by being part of the process, children are less likely 

^^^^^ A 

to engage in a power struggle to ^^at a solution that is entirely' parent 
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vc^enerated; 3) since solution generation is cooperative, it teaches 
Cooperating and sharing directly; and 4) participating children observe 
ttt^ir parents as models and prepare tiiemselves^ to use the same methods 
'When they become parents. 

'HH^IV, Selectibn of the Solution Most Likely to Work . 

» 

Which of th^ solutions* are unacceptable or impractical? By piiocess 
of excli^sion, the large list of solutions can be quickly reduced. Which 

' ^. ^^^^ * , 

ones would set tlie family up for more prpblems? These should be dis- 

carded without ccxnment about wh^^soneone sug^est6d such a "dumb" solution 

* ^ ^ <" - 

Our experience with parents indi cartes that selecting a solution 

should, involve all family members connected with the problem. Solutions 

se^lected by one member of the family or by just the patents are .of ten 

subject to implicit or explicit "veto"' by another family member.. Such 

an Action can b^ geen as either a mini- or maoci- tantrimi, ccmmuni eating, 

"You think you'r^ so smart and can come up with a plan t^o control me. 

,Well, you better have another think because I'm not going eilong with 

your fancy plaxi*. What do you think a them apples?" Sudfi a tantrum 

typicaj-ly resullts- in a subsequent tantrum l^y the tantrumee, and the 

escalation of a war .is well underway. Each party brings out bigger guns 

XMitil^ one -is declared the Ipser. As we have- learned in our work with 

families as well asr from reading history sources, the declaration of a 

. . . - . ■ ■ X 

loser/does not always solve the initial problem and often 'creates a 
problem mor6 devastating th^ the original. ^Tantrilra — a social inter-, 
change where one person has not had his/her needs met and, accordingly, 
engages in some type of aversive behavior, the function of which is to 
coerce others into meeting a specific need or to punish them for ^ail}^ 
to do so.) , \ , 

;F r ^ 
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V. Application of the Solution . 



The next step in the SOAP system is to decide when to apply the 



\^ solution selected in Step IV. It is possible for a family to decide on 
solution bu/t to decide further that -the solution is not to be insti-^ 
tuted until soma^later point ^ In practice, many families combine Steps 



IV and V. Sane families decide^ on temporary solutions to canplex prob- 
lems and continue to use tKe SOAP system until a more adequate solution 



•is found. 



VI. Evaluation oi the Solution « 
The 



final step in the SOAP i^si^ tern is the eva^uati^n ;^ge . Fxe- 
, % . /. . A - 

quently when dealing with problems, families fail to assess the^results 
of -their work. They move otf^ pthei;,issues ^ithoxit really kncwing^^what 
happened to the last one. Accordingly^ they do not leairn from their 
successes and failures. By systematically evaluating the results of 
applying the SOAP system to a given i^sue , f ami liesg^ can de\felop a self- 
correctipg fe edbac k's tem. If the SOAP sys(|m works, they will want tq' 
use it again. If it doesn't work, they will i>eed some help from the 
group and group leaders to make another attemA:. This self -evaluation 
is .an instance in which parents can demonstrate family canmuni cation^ ai^d 
awareness of consequences . ^ I . 

nie evaluation of a problem* solution 'depeAds, in part on setting up 



prior criteria of success or failure. Criteric 
at any point in the SOAP system, but typically 



the definition of the problem. If By def initio a the problem po longer 



can be specified easily 
they relate directly to 



exists and no nfew problems take- its place, then 



congratulate each other. If they find the probtem still existe, then 
C they either generate new solutions, re-defirie the problem, or live with 



the^ family members ^can 
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it. In inany familiefe this type of evaluation is very difficult since • 
family members often "blame" each other for the failure of a given solu- 
tion.. Such'^an adversary procedure is clearly contraindicated* since it 
typically leads to the escalation game mentioned previously. Blaming is 
not a solution -oriented approach to problems. Instead of blame, atten- 
tiptrUs re-'f<^used on the problem. • • « ^ 

A. General format for each session ip^^SOAP Systeitu/ k t 

1. Discussion of a general topic. / ^ 

t 2. Use example generated by leaders (or preferably parents) to 
I elucidate topic '(iiscussfed. 

^ 3. ' Homework. . 

4. Feedback- consumer survey. 

B. General, format for the entire SOAP program. a 

<^ \ 
Session I - Description and discussion of SOAP system 

' ■* « * 

Session II - Review bf SOAP system 

Topic Discussion; Rules and Requests 
I Session HI - a.. Topic Discussion: 

1. • Natural consequences ^ 

2. Logical consequences - Punishment 
3-. Listening - Playing psychologist 

b." Use of SOAP on problems brought up by parents 
Session \IV - a. Topic Discussion - Logical consequences 
Punishment and reward 
b. Use of SOAP method 
Session V - Use SOAP method. 
Session VI - Use SOAP method. 
Session VII ^view SOAP method. 

' : 1^9 U' 
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Problem^ encountered in working with parents in the SOAP Syst;em 



^2. 
3. 



Father participation. Perhaps the system is threatening , or poorly 
understood or seen a$ inappropriate role' functioning, pragmatically 
speaking, fathers may be babysit1tii\g. ' 

Need to have facility for b^abysitting^ other children. 

i • ^ 

One-parent families differ in tlieir needs and capacity to handle 
problems and implement solutions. ^i.^^ 



4. Getting^^'parents to partj^jipate sugge^ions: 



*:^ea$si^re them it's not therapy a;^* 
' vi^rt parents ih person,, 
send letters « make follow-u^> calls. 



5. Use school or environment t!fie parent is familiar with for the 
this increases willingness to participate. 



6. Dominant members vs. quiet member's. Need to draw in tftk 



7. 



8. 



to participate^ ; 

Be very corfcret^^ and use examples parents bring up so the syst 
applies to? what they consider "real life." 



quiet; pnes 
em 



Problem of parents missing sessi<IJns and therefore, some 
to find way to encourage attendance. 



topics. Need 




Th^ SOAP system was developed by combining concepts ana techniques 
from various models. Even though Lamb and Reidy were aware that certain 
parts of. the various models were incompatible, they attempted to combine 
those parts that would complement eacl^ other. The general outline of the^ 
SOAP system is an almost verbatim repetition Of the geneiial outline pro- 
posed by Gordon's Parent Effectiveness pjiT^gram. "EJie outline was developed, 
•however, not from Gordon's program but from the standard! presentation of 
the scientific method. The scientific Aethod, or what is^ known^as t-he 
hypothetico-deductive method, appears to be the source /for Gordon's model. 

The specific sections of the general outline of the SOAP system can 
be traced to other models of parent e'duca€ion. The problem identification 
section is in a sense represented in all models of papent education. 
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The specific format proposed by Lamb and, Reidy ib hdavily influenced by 
the behavioral model. The emphasis on observation assessment -and the 
emphasis on determining the events preceding .ajid consequent to 4 given 
behavior are clearly behavioral. The section qoncerning. the ownership 
of a problem was taken from the Parent Effectiveness Training model but 
would also be seen as congruent with the Rational Emotive Therapy find 
the Transactional Analysis approaches tq parent training. The g.eneration 
of a number of. solutions for a given problem would app^ear to be common to 

V ■ 

all models' of parent education, llie emphasis on including the child in 

■ ^ * . . ^. ■ . 

the-^vgeneration and selection of these solutions appears to be most related 
to the Adlerian and Clierit-Centered models . Ihe actual change procedure 
that is sele«J<^ by a family using -the SOAP syst^^^i is not determined by . 
a given model,* ^ In fact the actual teqhnique or solution selected could 

come from^any one or more parent ^!fijji^cation models; ^his all inclusive 

' « . ' ^ . ' ' ^ ' \ « 

approach to actual solutions^ clearly' places the' SOAP model in ah eclectic 

position. The evaluation section of the SOAP system ismost closely asso- 
ciated with the behavioral model since it returns^ to pie basic data 
collection approach used in the problem ideritirication section. In short, 
if the behavior changes, regardless of the source of the technique or 
model used for bringing about this chang*!, the solution Vas appropriate. 
The example, of. the SOAP ' system is only one possible- use of an 

•eclectic approach. It is a demonstration o^ how various components of 
, -v ... * * . * 

several models can fit together into 2m approach to fit Ipcal, needs and 

personal styles of the grOiip leaders, \ 

There are some problems when using eclectic approach with .some - 

possible drawbacks such as; ^ 



) - 
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1. 
2. 



Lack of readily available material foif use i)y the parents. 

Lack of consistent theoretical background on which the group 
leader can rely. 



4. 
5. 



Running the risk of developing a completely idiosy^:icratic 
approach to the groups that has relevance only to the ne^ds of 
the leader. . ' ^ " 

.Possible inclusion of concepts that are logically, inconsistent. 

Makes asking for consultation and collaboration with fellow p3|s- 
fessionals more difficult. - , . 



In spite of these and other ''possible dif f igulties , leaders are encouraged 
to bring in skills and concepts ' from various models so that the- parent . 
education program can benefit from' as much input as possible. However, 
it is possible that one's' f^P^t group would be both easier and more 
organized if it wer^ based'on one particular modeL of parent jaducation , 
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parent training . Unpublished manuscript, DePaul University, 
1975. 
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It is the purpose of this chapter to give a practitioner a set of 
guidelines and questions to use in preparation for beginning ^a parent 
education program in a school* 



^ " Chapter VIII ' 

Guide to Gettin g 'Go ing 

• % 

• « * 

The authors recognize that this chapter alone will not ccxnpletely ^ 

* » * \' 

prepare a pferson to be successful in parent education. One must be 
willing to. spend time reading the materials which aire appropriate to 
the model selected. In addition, it is strongly advised that specific 
training in parent education bfe sought before beginning. This does not 
necessarily mean returning to graduate school to pursue a list of 
courses. Alternatives ^.f or training include enrolling in a workshop at 

' • ■ \ ^ * . - 

a .professional meeting /i arranging consultation ^ith others working in 
parent education, attending training sessions offered by proponents of 

\ ^ ' 

a certain model, working^ with another^ professional who hjas been doing 
parent education. 



In addition the* following considerations would be necessary for a 
♦ » / ' 

successful parent education program: 

i 

I. steps in Your Own Thinking . ^ 

A, The person who will be the trainer/leader must decide that it 
is important to be involved in parent, education . 

1, administration or supervisors should not mandate coianselors 
to offer parent education. 

2. success is likely to be minimal if counselors feel they are 
not spending their 'time wisely. 
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c. 



A counselor must decide wjiich model of parent eduQ?ation best 
fits his/her philosophy , and goals • • 

^ xiecision must be made determining which model cart be best 
accepted by those' who are served . 

1/ if the parent population' is largely from a particular cul- 
ture, for instance one in which fatl\ers are dominant, this 
must be consj^dered. 

2. if the population is working mothers or single parents tiiis 
must be considered. 

A counselor must be aware of what biases or ^ stereotypes he or 
she holds toward certain types of families.'*' ^ 

1. families from minori^" backgrounds . - 

2. ^ mothers with illegitimate children 

3. Working mothers 

4. families where father SL^maJce all the decisions 

5. parents who use physical punishment 

One inust believe that parents can learn new skills. 



II. purposes and Goals for Your Program . * ' . 

c 

A. vpetermine what you wantfM:o change or achieve, which could be * 

determined in part by a needs asse^^sment of parents. 

B. Determine which population will be serv^ed 'an4 which model 
appears most appropriate . ' " * ^ . ' 

C. These purposes and goals should be consistent with the goals ' 
and purposes of the school curriculum^ policies and .counseling 

^ program. ^ ' 

D. The goals should be consistent with What the community wahts. 



III* Orgctnizational ^Steps . * . 

A. Communicate accurately to the administration the purposes arid 
goals of the parent education program to gain t:heir 'support. 

i 

1. point out the positive "spin-^offs" this program" can have 
in the community, such as citizens feeling the school is* 
helpful to them. ' • ' ^ 
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2. if parents and schools are cooperating there will be 
greater ^uccess with the students. ^ 

B. Determine if there is money /aval labia for materials or whether 
parent^ will have to pay. in addition- is there money' for 
duplicating'^materials, films, videotaping, etc.? 

C. v Determine if the necessary^ equipment' is available ( tapes, ^ tape 

recorders, video-tape, etc.). . If^;tiiis is not available within 
the school district determine if there »are funds fort renting 
equipment or otherwise securing resources! 

*} ' " 

D. .Determineithe best place to meet. 



1. specific populations might be more comfortable meeting in 
h«mes rather than at school. 

2. schools taay not have meeting space, so other facilities 
become necessary (churches, taxk district buildings, etc.). 

3. if parents 'have transportation problems, close proximity 
is necessary. * * ' . 

E. w Identify ways of communicating to parents about the program; 

usually mote than pne method is needed. Suggested are: 

1. community and schopl newspapers \ 

2. letters 'pf announcement 

* ^ > 

3. personal invitations 

4. radio public ai>nouncements ^ ■ 's: 
" 5. telephone* calls by counselors or other parents 

F. Provide babysitting if needed. ^ v * . 

G. Identify the population, you are trying to reach. Criteria for 
selection may be determined by your purposes and goals. 

h\ ' Communicate the Spirogram 's "purposes and goals to teachers, poin- 
ting out how their jobs can be more successful if parents are 
learning how to be more effective with their children (parent^ 
can reinforce behaviors like cooperation, good listening slcills 
etc.) . jr N 



Some Ideas to Consider . 

A. Opening a Parent Rouu in the school, stocked with reading mater 
ials-and other items of interest. • ^ • 
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B. Using plays or drama as a technique « 

structured role playing • ' * 

D. Involving teachers as co-^leaders. ^ 

F. Parent education for parents of prer«schoolers« 

G. Co-leadjng a parent educatioxi program with a high school coun*^ 
selor to reach all members of a family « 

H . Using parent^ as trainers . ^ 

I. Taping sessions for assessment purposes. 

J. Taping sessions for parents to view (either those parents who 
were absent or perhaps those who prefer to not participate in 
a group) . ... 



0 ^ Program Evaluation . 

Die general area of measuring the effectiveness of parent education 

programs has been neglected by proponents of all the i^odeXs px^esented in 

< ■^'^^'^ 

earlier sections of this monograph. The only exception ^has been the 
inclusion of > what can be viewed as "hard data'* in, the behavioral jnodel. 
Since the behavioral model attempts to operationaldL^^ _th^ *pbncepts 
within the model, it is* not surprising to find the, ^oajLa o^serv^leT- 
behavior chcinge used as measures of program effectiveness. \^ y \ \ 



There are basically five types of program evaluation and 6ome thafl 



do not exactly fit the categories or combine several of them: 

" 1.. Paiemiai reports of their own behavior chcinge or pareoJ^al ' ^ f 
reports 6n 61iild ^behavior change., * ^ ✓ v ' \ 

2. ^ Parental reports of attitude or child-rearing philosophy changes. 
* • ' ^ 

3. Outside observations of behavior chcuige on the part of the 
parents or children involved. ^ 

4*. Outside reports of chcinges in parents' attitudes. 

5. Cons*\amer reports ,f ran parents, i " . 

* 117 ^ 



Frem a scientific standpoint^ taking into account 'tjie reliability and 

, " *" 

- , ' '1 ' * 

validity of observational data ^" -|he"^tWo approaches in which external , 

observers collect the information u'sed in program evaluation are the 

preferred choices- Baer, Woife and Risely (1968) discuss scane of the 

issues, involving research, in a behavioral model, and thei?: discussion 



easily applies to problems faced in other models* Using highly trained 
observers Zeilberger, Sampen, and Sloane (1968) obtain reliable i(neasures 
of chil4 and parent behavior. However, from a log'Tstical and simply 
practical standpoint, thd use of highly trained, accurate observers is 
beyond the resources of most counselors conducting parent education pro- 
grams. The training, hiring, and constant checking of observers to 

observe in homes and schools and repo^r^^.behaviorB* of children and 

♦ »' 

parents in experim^tal and control gr^ofips require considerably more 
time-^and funds than are apt to be avai^^le to the typical counselor, . _ 

In addition^^ the economic reasbn^ -fcjir- not prpviding external,., 
observation, the problem of observability of the 'goals pbf^se vera 1 6f 
the models makes such external observation dif ficultV.if ;r^pt impossible. 
Several of the models presented in this monograph iiiake no attempt at 
operationalizing 1$t)ncepts at a level of concrete, observable behavior. 

Parents have hiexx trained to observe .the operationalized con^ts 
within the behavioral model but there appears to be some questioi>;re- 
'garding their abilities as observers. Herbert and Baer (1972) deir^^in- 
strate that parents^arfe not particulc^rl^ good observers when compared* ;^ 
to> external observers but point out that even though external observers 
and parents disagree on specific observations, both can agree on general 
changes in behavior, v Patterson and Fagot (1967) .make more typical use 
of parents in evaluating a training prpgram administering an adjective 



checklist and post^parent education to show change. Gordon (1970) pre- 
sents several parent attitude measures in program evaluation since 
parents may change how they respond to a paper and pencil task closely 
related to the goals of a program but may not change their behavior with 
their children. In short, the validity of attitudjs measures when attemp- 
ting to measure behavioral, change is always in question. Accordingly, 
the cd\inselor beginning a p,arent education program is faced with the 
fact that external observers are scientifically "best" but usually ruled 
out by' economics of time and money. Parent reports may be of question- 
able reliability and validity. Attitude measures may not accurately' 
predict how a parent will respond to a "real life" situation. All of 
this gives the impression thart: evaluation is impossible unless the 
program is part of a funded project thc^^ includes collection of research 
data. 

Program evaluation can be accomplished in a way that gives feedback 
to a coiihselor. ^Feedback i«= meaningful if itt 1) aids in making chcinges 
that improve a prognam, 2) aids in identifying parts of the program that 

should be maintained, and 3) can be used to promote a successful program 

< 

in the ccaranunity and school* The consumer reports type of program 
evaluation mentioned S±)ove can readily meet these criteria. Several 
examples of consumer reports are included in "tiie^^iSBndix following 
this chapter. ' , • ^ ^ 

One remaining type of program evaluation npt included in the above 
list may be called simply basic data gathering . \ The leader of a program 
maintains information on the following issues to^^uifthel: assist in pro- 
viding feedback: 1) n\;imbe):s of families involved; 2) ^numbers of mothers, 
.fathers/- and pairs , of parents; 3) types of famiO^^s represented in terms 
of size of family; age of parents, econcxnic status, educational background, 
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vocation, types of problems or concerns that brought the family into the 
program, source of referral, etc.; 4) average attendance and any problems 
in attendance; and 5) other issues generated by specific interests of the 
counselor. 

Each leader of a parent education group can efficiently ^ther 
basic data -at the beginning of a group. Consumer reports dan. be gathered 
at the end of each session, T^iis information generates feedback and the 
basics of program evaluation. We feel strongly that no par^t education 
program should be run without spme form of evaluation. The potential 
benefits far out-weigh the costs involved * 

e 

Conclusion 

As is apparent, there arc a great number of similarities as well- &s 
differences between models and techniques of parent traini|ig which maJce 
it.difi6.cult for a professional to decide what is nee^ded for a given 
progi^am. 



W6 see. the following similarities in all the models ef parent educa- 
tion pr63ente4^ in this"* monograph.: - " ' 

1. Teaching children responsibility for their own decisions and 
actions is important t6 the^r development! All the models 
treat-p^onts* inability to allow children this freedom. 

2. Parents must beccane aware of their own needs as well as reach 
an understanding of theix children's needs. 

3. Parents must learn to give clear messages . All models focus on 
methods of communication to improve parent-child relationships. 

4. Parents must learn to listen accurately an d effectively. ^Many 
words arfe written on parents misreading the child's message ^ 

5- Parents needs to assess their methods o f child-rearing. It is 
. iii^tant to all models of parent education, that parents be 
^" aware of what hasn't worked in the past and what is possible 

now, This assessment is important in setting goals for change. 
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*6. Children are active participants in that they have^ learned 

certain ways of coping with their environment. If these coping 
mechanisms are seen as inappropriate or unacceptable, parents 
must make changes so that the children will change. 

7. The eariier the training^ the better . All parent educators 

agree that early intervention in parent-child relations eohances 
the chances for success* 

Differences reflect the models' theoretical approaches to therapy 

or counseling. Beliefs about mankind, human abilities and rights and 

the role of the leader are basic differences. Other differences seen are: 

1. How much the ^hild has to say >' Some models do not promote the 
^role of child as choice'-maker, while others insist that the child 
play an e^jual part. Also^ there are differences in whether chil- 
dren are included initially or only later. 

2. Goals related* to observable behavior or internal processes . In 
our opinion all models ultimately deal .with both of these; how- 
ever, the difference is, in the main, one of focus. This also 
accounts for differences in how they measure their outcomes. 

3. Role of the parent educator^ The degree of control the leader 
exercises in the group or with individuals differs from model ^ „ 
to^ model. The leader may be viewed as an advice-giver, expert, t 
group facilitator, or just a listener. 

4. Techniques vary between and within models . They range frcxn: 

a. straight instrnction, either theoretical or practical. 

b. partial instruction and partial role playing, video 
^ * taping, sliared discussion, etc. 

c. no. instruction, just reflection and listening. 

5^ Child development inclWed 'or not included in instruction or 
discussions. 

All parent education models share some of the same short- comings. 
Throughout the fiel% of parent education, there are few references on 
training parent trainers. Exceptions to this criticism are found in 
material dealing with tjie Child Study Association of America (which 
represents, a dynamic or psychoanalytic model )v the Parent Effectiveness 
Training program (rept^enfcing a client-jceptered mod4l) , and the Adlerian 



Family Counseling program • Auerbach (1968) gives 
description of the typicaj. training ai)id .resultant 



leaders working within the CSAA program. His description, however. 



gives the impression that actual participation in 



mm 



a reasonably clear 
skills required of 



Mr 

the training , program 



is the only- way to fully Appreciate the nu^ces ojp philosophy and finer 

points of technique in the CSAA parent discussion program. The P*E*T. 

I 

program has a thorough training system set up thro\igh the Effectiveness 
Training Associates which trains and certifies Idaders to provide P.E.T* 
in a manner reflecting the goals of the original program- The Adlerian 
family counseling program offers a sequential training program that 
essentially guarantees that trainees completing jbhe courses will have 
the skills required to provide the services needjsd within the model. 
1?hese courses are offered through yarious Adlerian Institutes listed 
elsewhere in this monograph- Accordingly, at this point, if counselors 
want to receive training in parent education, tiley are most likely to 
find it outside the typical acadcsmic training centers. There is no 



evidence that training in parent education is s 
in graduate programs. * 

Another deficit shared by most models of p 



stematically included 



irent education is the 



lack of specificity in descriptions of actual pkrent training. All too 

often examples in the literature read, "The parents were instructed," 

I 

"Th^ group discussed," "Material was pregented^t etc. We are well aware 
that long verbatim accounts of training session 
therefore not serve any instructional purpose^ 

specific training procedures would' b^ost helpfiil' to counselors just 
beginning groups. This attention to detail is also a prerequisite to 
±)ui-lding a jtresearch base f rcan which' to evaluate thie /effectiveness of 



would be boring and 
However, more detail on 
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parent education. Without this detail, it is impossible to replicate ^ 
any previously reported study, and without replication the utility of 
and ability to generalize^ from any research are extremely low. 

The literature on parent education is also woefully inadequate iri 
watching models to parti cularNiar get populations- This. is similar to 
the situation of all children ccaning to a particular counselor 'receiving 
thh same very specific form of counseling, Ihe children or parents are 
made to fit the model rather than the model selected to iDest fit them. 
At this point, not enough research has been reported to allow a counselor 
to assign parents to particular models acqordiug to any policy based on 
empirical evidence. There is a related lack of data for selecting a 
modej. for a given setting. ' In short, counselors will have to continue 
"flying by the seat of their pants" in this area. Another related area 
Where the research base for parent education is extremely disappointing is 
in the differential effectiveness, pf the various models,. Accordingly, 
we suggest that counselors use their own professional judgment in selec- 
. ting the best model for their situation in light of their own personal 

* * / ' * 

skills. . ' * 

Folloii/ing this chapter are some sample letters, materials, and 
evaluations. Do remember to make careful plans for your program and 
bring important people with you as you progress. Without good planning, 
proper support, and evaluation you will Encounter much difficulty and 
probably not reach your goals. 
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Appendix 1 : Seunple Booklists . 

Booklists 

Books to Own - Detroit Public Library, $.50. 

Send self ^addressed mailing label and payment in check or money 
.order to Publications Department, Detroit Public Library, 5201 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 48202. ( 

Children and Poetry. - Compiled by Virginia Haviland and William Jay Smith, 
Library of Congress', 1969, 67 pp., $.75. Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402. 

Children's Books for $1.50 or Less - Isabel Wilmer, Chairman, Revision a 
Committee, Association for Childhood Education International, 1969, 
•^8 pp., $1.00. A.C'.E.I., 3615 Wisconsin Avenue N.W., Washington, 
' d\ C. 20016. 

Children's Books of the Year , $1.00, 

CJiild Study .Association of America, Inc., 9 East 89th Street, New 
York, New York 10028. 

Bibliography of Books for Children r 134 pp. , $1.50. 

A.C.E.I., 3615 Wisconsin Avenue N.W., Washington, D. C. 20016. 



Booklets of Interest 



U.S. Government Publications, Superintendent of Documents, U.S*. Government 
Printing Office, W^hilSgton, D. C. 20402. 

f 

Delinquency Today - A guide f6r canmunity action, HEW, SES. Office 
of Juvenile Delinquency and 'Youth Development^ 22 pp., ,$.20. 

Research Relating to Children - Bulletin No. 23, «HEW, 3RS Children's 
Bureau, Clearinghouse for 'Research in Child Life, 1969, 161 pp., 
$1.75, 

Child 'study Association of America, Inc., 9 East 89th Street, New York, 
New York 10028. ■ ^ ' . 

Preparing Our Children to Live in a World of Diversity by Strengthen- 
ing !Iheir s4nse of Identity , and Each Child an Individual, Promise 
and Challenge^ « $2.00. = 

Current Stresses on Our ^Children , and Impact of the Integration Crisis 
on Children and Families $2.00. 

New Perceptions of j Children *s Beha^^^l or and Needs r- $1.00. 

The Function of Rebellion - Is Youth Creating New Family Values - 83 
pp., $2,45. 

. f ■ • 

. ' ^ ; 



Appendix 1: (continued) 



Association for Child/ood Education International, 3615 Wisconsin Avenue 



N.W. .^Washington, a. C. 20016. 

* Children and Today *s World ' 68 pp., $1*25'. 

Play - Children's Business h guide to the selection of toys and 
games, infants to 12-^years-^olds , 40 pp., $*75* 

Discipline - 32 pp., §*75* ' 
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Appendix 2: Evaluations 

J * 

Group Discussion 

Evaluation , ' 



1- The group discussion was worth my time to me6t and discuss my role ^s a 
^parent. 



2 3 ~^ 5 ^ 7 '"t 



No • Some « Much 

Woirth Worth Worth 

2. This experience has given me a valuable opportunity to communicate wiJA 
school personnel on an informal basis; — >^ » 



8 



-/- ■ 



No value Some value Very ^valuable 

. ^ ^ opportunity in opportunity in opportunity 



3. ' This kind of ex|)erience should be provided for other groups of parents. 

^ * . y " ' 

1 2 3^ 4 ; 5 Te^ 7 8 ^ 9 

No value Some value Very valuable 

in opportunity in opportunity in opportunity 

4. (a) Would you like to have the opportunity^ of meeting again' with this 

same group? • " . 

yes '^^ No Maybe ' Undecided 



(b) Would you like to have the opportunity of meeting again but with 
another froup of parents? ' « ' 



_^es No . Maybe " " Undecided 



5. I prefer- this type of group experience to listening to a presentation 
by a gueat speaker. ^ ♦ 

■ - 

.^es ' Maybe •, Undecided, 



/ 
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Appendix 2: (continued) 

* 

*^'^^Child St:u<^ Group Evaluation 



Name , 



1 ; — ' 

1. Did you attend- 

(a) all pf the sessions? 



_(b) most of t^he sessions? 
(c). very- few of the sessions? 



2. The sessions were 

(a) too long. 

> (b) too short. 

^ ^{q) just right. ^ * - ; ^ 

2. Hie times given .were 

(a) conve^nient/*" 

(b) fairly convenient • 

(c) not convenient • 

4. The groups^- stiould be 

.(a) more ^structured. • 

Cb) more flexible. 

(c) no change. 



5. Material covered was 

(a) very helpful. 

(b) so^t of helpful. 



_(c) not helpful, 



4 

'v. 
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• ' ' % Appendix 2: (coijtinued) 

Did the group experience 

(a) change yoXir ide^s about children? 

/ (b) change your methods at home? 

^ (c) help you to communicate better with your 

? ' children? - * 

(d) help you to" understand the school fc 
enviroiiment? * 

(e) change your ideas or attitudes^ about 
counselors in the elementary school? 

7. Would you attend these groups if of fered^ again? 



Yes No 



Yes No 



Yes No 



Yes No 



Yes No 



Yes No 



8. What did you li^e' best? 

/ 



• 


• V 




V{hat did you like least? 






* 











10. What changes wouid you recommend? 



\ ■. . 












^ 








^ ". ■ ■ < ^ 1^ ■ ^ ...... ■ 






' . .... 


• v.*. -. 


\ 










" 'T'-T • — 

^ \ 
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Appendix 2; (continued) 



PI£ASE DO NOT PLACE 
YOUR NAME ON THIS ^HEET 



Consumer Survey (or the Nader Report) 

1. At this point I think that these Child Study sessions are: 

(a) very helpful (d) very little help 

(b) somewhat helpful not likely to be helpful at all 

(c) I can't tell 



^(d) very little help 
(e) no help at all 



2 . ■ Ihis session was : 

V 

(a) very helpful 

(b) sofcewhat helpful 

(c) I can't tell 

3, Hie presentations by the* leaders were: 

(a) not clear at all (c) mostly clear 

(b) somewhat clear (d) very clear 



4. To make the next class better, I would suggest 
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WHO: 



Appendix 3: Sample Letters 
PjROJECT HOME START 

Personnel, from Longfellow. School 



WHAT; A* course in child management techniques 

WHERE: Oalk Park Christian Church (Jackson and Ridg^land) 

WHEN: Monday afternoons, 1:30 3; 30 

BONUS: Babysitting service furnished 



During the school year we invite you to come and share ccrtnon concerns, . 
ideas and problems with us^. The parents of kindergarten children and the 
parents of . primary age children new to Longfellow will be invited to - * - ^ 
attend one of the courses offered. Our first course will start on Octo- 
ber 1 and continue for eight Mondays through November 26. ^ 

This invitation in. no way indicates that your child is having prdblems in 
school. You are invited because we fefel that the success of. your child 
in school is very importnat to you and to him (her) . 



Dorothy Bla^ - Ps^h( 
Kathy Fleitling - Counselor 




Please complete the following form and return it to school by Thursday, 
September 27. 

< 

I will be able to at^tend 



I' will pot be -able to attend_ 



The number of children I will be bringing for sitter service 
Ages of children for sitter service 

^-4 ♦ 1 



Parent's Signature 



fhone 
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AppenddLx 3: (continued) 



Dear Dad: " » ' . * " 

" ♦ \ - * 

We would like to invite you to a series of group meetings along with 
other dads. The purpose for our getting together will be to discuss the 
problems of being a father to today's child. We won't be just hearing 
about what the experts say, but in addition we will s!iare our ideas cind 
learn from one cinotherl ' 

We will plcin to meet once a week for eight weeks. The school- will furnish 
all the materials that we will need. 

Won't you please check off which time is best for you? We will meet at 
the Monee Elementary School from 7:30' - 8:30. We will notify you of the 
day after receiving everyone 's sign-up slip. Hope to see you? 

Jackie Lamb, Counselor 

* Loren Ross, Principal 



Monday Wednesday 

Tues day Thur s d ay_ 



J Ccinnot attend now but would like to at another time 
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Appendix 3: (continued) 
SAMPLE PAPENT LETTER 

(Eclectic Group) 



1. . \ 

Dear- Parents of chiMren at 



On , , - ^ a number of you attended a m eeting 

where a presentation was made by / ; « At this pres'enta-i 

tion- a proposal was loclde to offer a Child Study Course at 



. . A description o^-the course was given and a number of 'families 

signed iip -Bp* be involved in this^^rogram. If you s^igned up at that time, . 
you will be contacted by p)ione for the final ar^a^ements^for st2u:ting the 
courses If you were not at the meeting or did not sign up at that time, 
this letter gives you a^chamce to sign up , now. 

The Child Study program has been presented in other schools in the^ area 
-^^and grew out of our contact with j)cirents in these various schools. In 
^working with children, parents cuid teachers in various schools and agencies, 
we have been impressed with the fact that many parents share common con- 
cerri^ about thei^r clu.ldren amd families. We have also noted that various 
families have found w^s of dealing with ^jj^se" concerns that qan be useful 
to other families. We J>rave attempted to find a way of lielping families 
deal with their concerns about child management and famil^^ccmmuni cation 
that can use the solutions developed by^other families combined with our , 
own professional background in dealing witH children and families. 

The Child Study program inyolves what we see as normal problems or concerns 
in normal families.^ All families have difficultly at times. Our goal is/ 
to assist^ families in learning better how to d^al with such issues or con- 
cerns in such a way that makes the family atmosphere more positive and 
hcf^efuily decrease?, -the chances of larger problems. We are not attempting 
to deal with severely disturbed or disordered children and families. We 
can,, however, assist; famJilies with more serious concerns m gaming access 
to ^sources of treatffcent in the community. > . " 

The program involves a, series of ten aes'sions to be held at the school. 
These sessions vili run from 7:00 to 9:00 p.m. starting on . 



\ Each session will inyolve a presentation of a topid by a project staff mem- 

ber, discussion of this topic, emd some practice involving that topic. In 
addition, each family represented in the Child Study program will be selec- 
ting at least one area of concern for them and developing a new way of 
dealing with it. This will involve homework assignments of observation in 
the hdne, practice in designing i^ew ways of changing tlie behavior j^nvolved, 
and ways of evaluating the success of the new plan. ~ 

At this point, there are still some spots open in the program. If you are 
interested in participating, please fill out the attached form and return 
it to The only requirements for attending the 
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Appendix 3r (continued) 



Sample Parent Letter (Eclectic Group) 
Page 2 



program are that you are interested i,n participating and that you will 
agree to an interview with project staff members before, beginning the 
program and again at tihe end of the project. In this way, the course can 
be designed to meet the needs of the participants and we can also deter- 
mine, the •over-all effectiveness of the program by interviewing .you after 
the completion of the program. 

Sincerely / 
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Appendix 3: (continued) 



Yes, I am interested in participating in the Child Study program offered 

through '' . ^ understand that the program will 

involve ten sessions that will last for two hours each. Ihe first ses- 
sion is scheduled for I also understand that my 
family is expected to be interviewed before the first session cind again 
after the last session in the program, I also ^understand that during the 
program, I will select at least one behavior in my home that I will work 
on as cin as^signment. Please contact me to give me the , specific details 
and arrange the interview. 



Name 



Address 



Phone Number (Heme) ' " ' " ' (Work) 

^ ' ^ 



ERIC 
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